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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY DECEMBER 14 1967 


APPOINTMENTS : Librarians — Public and University 


CLASSIFIED : nooks — p r j nts _ 


ROVAL IIURGII OF 
AR1IROATII 

. puiilic 1.1 1 Ip Ain' 

\l‘l , l.li l luNs are milled euf <l,a 
lulluHinn VACANC/fS 

'!> UIAI 'I I.IILU HUIt-ARlAN 

dl.II*.* ID 1 1.4.( ff. : 

Cl I KAlNI.r. LI lilt All [ AN (CIS hi 
£ 1 . 11 ? Si Minimum u-tiuUciMni* 1 * 1 . I cl 
ir.iV. irsiiiuiiiLii inn 

I c ih'M. iii-luu lull rjrticiilar* as M 
■ 41 , 4 ujlilV. 1 i ivii und CMKriCncc. luStlhrr 
mill tin n.miri nf mu rcli-itC*. CO ifuch 
llic nadi;i>iinid u'li hlu 14 o.ij* ol the 
arpcii iike i t 1 ill', udicrilyjmcm. Hous- 
ing a ill L>r made u vii II. it'll' In (hi- cuic til 
i|i 

NOR VI AM I'KAUTIIHH l.lhumon 
rn i' hi- I ilujis. .vUmuth. Aiinun 

CANADA 

Itl I) III- Lie JUNIOR 1 I' LI. LOU 
(.illlli uvd wllli (hi Cl ill ' Pf si ii' ol AHirilaJ 
I ii«. > is ari-ilisdi.il ns 1 c 0111 gratfiuiv lib. 
uriuui l.ir ihi- ni-M poiiilon ol ASHIM- 
AN'I LIBKAIIIAN Lalul<j*U.n» mid other 
Miini> ciN'ili'ni'i: UMlr.il>,;. 11. mw Julies. 
hi'iN I m tmaiiliViiTcji mid Innoiiiil-in. Inc- 
nils Minis, on: monih'k mem ion. und 
niuil einplAjvc bcnqlll* luci'lleni com- 
minilii (rvpul.Lilun Z7.HMM illumed In 
hcuiillliil plrHjiui. tij lien 11 10 I'diuon- 
( 011 . fntaiiri. i(.iid korklri. lit* library 
la tour milium sli ill'll tomrlei. on - 10 
oirr campus, iujd> foi occupnncv curly 
Infill Sulcirv minimum S7.:<uu I'Jiii-cmcnl 
no n Id dcnrnd on qiuil mention. und rkperi- 
■Bid 

Ulicci Inquiries und uprllciiiouf as si«on 
ul |>>kSih|c 10 Mr. V. I' Kkhnids. L lilcl 
I IMiuri.iri. Kud Herr Junior L'oikm 1 . Itcd 
Urer. AUkhh. l..ir:id.i. 



GLAMORGAN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

IlM'r (hr lo i on inn vm ancJrs 

ULAMlilli-AV C IJI.I EUI OP 
HI >LU'.M U)Pf, H.-MIRV 
J.IHHAItl AWS1AN1 
Solnry f.u.( iu »i.4« per annum, 
aicordliiji |,| aae und qiiQillkulloil 

Minimum sj lull rk n llircr approved 
intijeiis lie Li l r —4) " |i-i r 1 ilnc.udinii 
LpkIIiIi ui l.npllsh In 11 nil Jiii-1 or equl)a- 
lent .mull 11 1 ii non 

the iiii'snii ui ippkw.iQi. II lidding the 
fornici It e»l iir.iil.iii l- s.imuiiillun or the 
Piri I 1 laii-nni'Ji.ili-i I jramljiuilon of (he 
1 Ibntrv A •. DC I ;il hii). will rs'sCiie Hddl- 
IIoHjI inircmum mill progress (o £1,1 DU 

S ir iinntnii a j lura-red l.nirurton null 
i's- junV I'rolr-isinii 1 ] i-.spLricnid would 
progress to fi.4‘* 1 1'< .innum 
Arc- 1 1 ml 1 rur tiuih p-«l\ 5* irnri 
App'lf.i bon Iu, ms <iu Di- returned bV 
1 m Jn/iu-ti* ». <iM.ilu.|h:c inini Director ul 
EJiic.,|iiia. ■. >1111113 Hull, ( iirdllT. CPI .INF. 

KIC'HAUD JullN. ( Ink ul 1 lie County 
Council. 

HEIMTOIlDSliritE 

counrv LiiiHAhv 
OXIJKV UK ANC 11 JIAKA.RV 
nkANl.lt LIIIKARIAN. OsMV 
Brjutn Lin.Hr). AP IV. Minimum 

J u.ilmc.il Ion. Assucl jicshlp of the Lihrun 
iisucluclon. KtiiMiul i-Apenscs, fudging 
and (tuicIIIiiu -illow.Lmc where nppni- 
riiuiK. 

_ l'jnfcil'liii from County LUVurliLtl. 
Cniuiiy- H.a II. Herifiiid. applications u-Jlhln 
Id dull 


CITY OF CANTERBURY 

PUIH If LIBUARV 

API'Llt A flUNs arc- muled from Cluir* 
ttd'd Uhi.inuii* lor Iniert-stlng POST ol 
ASMSIANT l.llllt All! AN In rcorgunlecd 
lihraii . siupe lor wide cstvricncc. Suluri 
rvlililn Hie Llhrnrtnni* hciilc. 41,060 10 
11 , 4 . 1 s 

Huuilnii neenmmod nlon will he pvtill- 
alilr II nriewinri-, uidriB-idc l.icllllln lot 
home purehusi Kciuai.il espemee up 10 
IVII 

APrllC'illoii). 11 1 til dCLilli or quallflCD- 
llant jmt espi-rii-pci- and thr nnmej. Of iwn 
iitrici-s, ihonld rt-iis-h llir City Llbmrlun 
ilium wlimn (iirlher pm ilcul <r» mu) be 
oM.iiurd', Public l.lhrnrv, Cdmcrtinr). mu 
Ijh-r lliuil Iilh Jnnuiiiv I'lpt. 

J. UUVLF 'lawn Clerk. 

Mimlilr.il Buildings. Dane J 0 I 111 . Cim- 

Urfiuij. 

DENBIGHSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

nrNHKiiismnn technical 

(CJLI.Flif. WREXHAM 

API'OINl MKN I OF ASSIS I ANT 
LII1KAXI AN 

APPLIC VHONS are Indtrd irom Clinr- 
rci rd LIlMarlaeg lor the PO 51 of ASSIST • 
AVI' LIDR.MUAN at Ihs JDcnblflbffhlra 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

Miu nrms division 

ASSISI AN I DIVISIONAL I.IIlkA- 
RIAN MM-Hrns. bused ui Welwyn (Dr- 
den City. A.P. IV. Minimum 4 >LiI1Pcj- 
iIuii ; As.ncl.«ii'ihl|i . ■>( the I Ihriry Also- 
ciuikm. Hi-mo.ul esrciudi, lodging and 
irusiilllnu ui tiu'inrc where urpropriaic. 
Ha using In Uu- Ni'w Ta\i n mnj, be nvoil. 
nnlc. 

PiiMUiiiars Irani Louniy Llhuirltiii. 
County Hall, llrribird, iipplle-.iiluni w'lhln 
|4 days _ __ 

HUDDERSITFJJ) PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

APPLICATIONS ure Invited from 
CIt A RTE-KC IJ I MIKA lit A Ns wit], aiiit- 


•blr repcrlence for POSTS m 
Ml LI UK A II IAN IN CliARUE 


of 


Technltr.il College, Wreshom. 

SiUrv will br within the Notional Joint 
CniniellT Special Clr^dc Fir Llb/erlaat 
iwt.HJ to ri.djS per annum*, ihr com. 
manclng ulnn m iw determined haring 
regard to qmlifk-al'uni and riperlence. 

Coni rlhui ion made tawiirdr remain I tt- 
rente* ol lui-ctitrnl *ppllcam end c-jn- 
■'deiiiiloD alien la die parmcm of mb- 
sliidiice .illntorci- to married office n. 

Appllcalieii farm ind furthci curtlcu- 
Un oWulaiible from me. fomplclcd form 
to he rritmicd hy 22nj December, 1^67, 

Cidraiiinji dlKiuallAc*. 

W. n. nUFTON. Clerk o( (ha County 
Council. Count) Orllees.- Ruthin. 


mobile llhr.iriis ifuin vvliloicki. 

i« CHILI- ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT iwhlch Includes cutiifagulng 
and ihusllleiiilorii. 

ArpLcmiuni. ailing (lie n.iniej ol iuo 
referees, mun rviich (he Chief Llhrurl-iii. 
Crntrul Pnl'tlc Library. HnddenflrM, by 
IVudiieaduy. lot r« jiimuiy, IWjS. 
Cifnvjkiing it ProhlbiietL 
HARK V BANN. Town Civile. 


BOROUGH OF 
KING'S LYNN 

CENTRAL LIBRARY 
IK ASSISTANT IN L 
ILDREN'.S 


MAR OB 


SENIOR ASSISTANT IN 

CHILDREN’S IJlil'AKTMCNI 
SI-NIOK ASSISTANT If." C M lltC.L 
RCFtKENCL AND LCJCAl. HISTORY 
DLJ'AH TMKN I 

ATPLfC ATH )Ns ure- I nulled for (fad 
nhiiiru POS'i.S frum qunllfled Iftnurlam or 
nrt'JIca rfu c> peeling lu compltne Parc 2 
exnmlnuttoiu ■Salary' Miihln Llbrarlun’x 
■cole (moilmuin £ 1.4.15) ul a point aeiord- 

I Og to eaptrifnec 11 ndquji linen Horn. Klng'a 
Ann U n draignaiod London aicriplll areu, 


Bibliography 
Reviews and 
advertisements 
ace on . 

Page 1224 :■ 


nnd the rabidly 

be' given i-o ruTJi' mil* r», j u<t "rerbov*] 


offers cocci 

df ‘ 


opnnrl 1 mlilc* 

Din ot re nice, bouall 


capunillOR library icrrlca 
N.J.C. 


cxnenrej puld. 
Kur' 

fibril 


-urihcr'rarlkiiluri 
Wilson. Borauah 


iv be obtuiacd from 

Librarian, Centrui 

rv. London Ktuul. King’* Lynn, lei 


CITY OF LONDON 

L-II1RAKIES 

•'ATAI.OOUER 

APPLICATIONS ttfd ImllCd frflitl 
lull ihlt- quuliffed ;ipd eapvricnti'd pvf- 
■um fur Ihu POST uf CATALOOUtll Pn 
Clrjdes 111 1 IV iLorparatlan or London 
iMlii LI..I85 10 £l.y«a per annum. The 
Jiicucifful c-indldmc will be reyponsibie 
far L-iu-ilugiilng nnd vLiiiifylng nil book* 
added (a the Bruit cri-iiicd Lrndlng LIB- 
Liirk'S Drpurtmviii. 

Further pirilctilnrt and npplicaiton 
form fri’iu Prlnclpiil Lending Llbrurl.iit. 
U ill Id lull Llhrurs. I.oiulon. F.C.L Cloin 
,t Jkt Di-crmher. I9li7» 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
MERTON 

WfMULLnON TF.l HNIfAl t Ol LFOE 
UljdaicuiL- Jlojd. S W.JQ 

LIUKAItlAN required. fandldmei 
gliould lure ctiwTlcnci- In I lbr:tri iiui* 
and yhould yonesi <1 n-tuini/uj qii.illfii'n- 

I lun 

Salary on* a icnlr cqiii.nlrnl in (hr 
apnrnpriniG lluinlmm Trcnnk-ul st-ilc ■ — 

I-.L.A or A.L.A. plus degric. Lccdircr 
grade. 

A.I..A or degree and Library experience, 
Grade A or Orudv B AlVsiuU. 

ApnlliMilun form and funliri punkulon 
from (he Prtrclp.il, iu whum completed 
anpllcitlons shvald DC gcnl by F'rldaV. 2 Xlh 
IJeccniber. I0n7. 

T. S. HAIM i l-K. Pr incipal. 

UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

J31RECTOK OF UnHAKY 
SEflVKIIS. DURBAN 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from lull- 
ably qua lined pcisoni for APPOINT- 
MENT 10 (he above -mentioned POST. 

T he nalnry Mile ii R5,7ffl) by IlJMi 10 
R 7.200 per annum iai ihc new rule ol 
CkchwngV Kt.7|ii vqunli £1 itcrling). 

The cammenelng (torch oil the above 
giiUrV tcnle will he cli-pcndnu un Lhr 
qtijlintaiions aPtl/or experience of the 
idccenrut eandld.itv. 

Further panleulnn of ilic poll and Of 
Ihr voncomkunt utoenlilrs kuih n* travel- 
ling expcnki'k on Hral appointment, pen- 
ilon, niedli-al aid. atulT hurury and hous- 
ing uhcrnei. long leave cundillons, Ste.. 
are olHu<n-ihir frum tha Auocluilon ol - 
Coirniunwcuttli . Uutivrtkki (Branch 
Onicci. Marl Nrro unh Hatiye, Pall Moll, 
Lun Jon. S.W.I. 

AppliCJilont un tlio preurlhed farm 
man be' lodged nm Inter than Jim Junu- 
ary-._ 10 AS. 

NOTI'INGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LlftHARY 
LIBRARIAN. NliWAUK TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

APPLICATIONS are Invited fcom Chur- 
lercd Llbruriang (or ihU A.P. Ill pail 
which jiUd carrlri responalhlllly' for the 
library service nt (he College ol Agricul- 
ture at Drackeohuial. Soul Emil. 

• Further details and far mi of application 
from County JJbrurbn. County Hall. Weil 
Brldiford. Nottingham. 

A. R. DAVIS, Clerk of ibe County 
Counc il. 

NORTHWICK URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL ’ 

DEPUIY LIBRARIAN 
A PPLfCA r IONS ere ins I ted from suit- 
ably ckpcrienerd pertoos for (he aP- 
POINIMEN 1 of DEPUrY LIBRARIAN. 
Salary wllbln .GrutWI A.P. Hi ttl.n'O 
la £1,4.15 p*r annum). Housing rrcurh- 
modal Ion will be mnde available If nuofo- 
priaie to the auccnsTuI eppUcant andasaia- 
loncc given with removal expenaut. 

Arpllonilou, nuting age) experience, 
and quollAcniluni. to 


BOROUGH OF 
WORKINGTON 

API'UlNTMFNT OF ni PU TV 
LIBRARIAN 

AI'PLILATIUNS ure Invlied Pom t’hnr- 
len'd Librarians for the Hen WJSl. nl 
DEPUTY LIHK A RIAN on tlw Snl.liY 
(Irjdr A. P.4 <t' 1.4.15 10 £IA«M. 

Thr Ruiauah tpoptiljllon .W.onni ad- 
ministers « Central Lihruij. a Mobile .Ser- 
vice and u small LT>rc Theatre. I tie 
ineccirf ul cimlld.ite will l*e j rerioii of 
bide inicr.sn. training III nudluni-ii/rd 
Llhrurlei an d some odm Inin rude nrerl- 

cnee. 

T he tobit provides 4 full range nf rdu- 
r.'ti'.'DjI. mchl and cultural nctivirleu It 
Ii slru itcJ un the ftnnhcrlund eouM und 
k wiililu Miv reach of the Luke Dkirlit 
Nuilunal Park thus providing unrivalled 
oi<|iut(iinU<ei (Or out dour recreation 
Aiiklanrc unit housing ucromnindutiuii 
can b.- offered to (lie person uppnlnied. 

Applie.ilains. together with (lie mines 
of iuo rrf.rcti lu be vein 10 the Tii»i> 
llerk. loan Hull. Workington, h, Julia- 

31 * Ikt IW'V 

G McK AV P i iKTFR . Town Clerlr. 

ASSIST YVT LIBRARIAN for upmding 
Collrur ot Kducniiun Llbruri In niiriii- 
tlrr subiirh of London's frlrtgge Otiull- 
ftc.iiiuik and ‘or experience necessary, 
yiliuy ISOS 10 £1,005. — Apply Tutor 
LlbriiriuO. M. Mary's College uf I'du- 
eurion. Wildergravi- Hoad, htrawheut 
Hill. TuIckcnliLm, Mlddlnce. 

LID R All IAN for foi 1 lulling Engineers 
office to be responsible fur u technical 
library and to make ubnructs Of techni- 
cal 111 Cullin' LI ,11111 pH. and I. Vila- 

ehcis — Apply this lelcphune nuinbcr : 
llt-flNh Ut7o. 


More 

LIBRARY 

appointments, 
other vacant 
appointments 
and classified 
advertisements 
appear on 
preceding page 


SOTHEBY & CO. 

TdcBrwus, Abinilto. Wwdo, London 
Tvlcpliono. 01-40.1 7242 

«JS NEW BOND SIREEr, LONDON, \\’t 

MONDAY. I Klh DKtlMBHl, fuckerel. Kclnocm. x, 

nnd 1 lie fislluw inp duj Shuko-peare IU '— 0niWkh 


PRINTFO ROOKS. Ilie iimiicrli uf 
the lute II. ('. HR AT TON. .uni 
Ollier inuii'fv, cuiltpriiiiiyt 


ikcrpeare Heid 
BMpIty uuU boctU ■ Nhlio. 

Cwniiwnml bot.ks of Ae 

century ; irnvel and ^ 


....... •:li|tllill CrenveU's lr«,jj eni ^ ■ 

I lie mi 11 re ul ilie loth m 2<ltli L-eulury. I*„p v ; „ u i Ack T J ,flll *hi.,r 

ini'l.uliim a collect...,, of much o! u.l!« C-k.'.^Orlen'ia^'r 
tin IHIi 1 CiH. 11 > «i„| 11 ImiB -tnii .it hooks mi art unii ariiiw ,V ^ ur «i: 


huuki illiislruleil l>J Arthur Kiiekli.iiu . ilrunVnu " nrhiis ** "’“W 

■ lie Sll.n-s ol it Km ul Kipliilit’s Works : lure. lurnl!..u' o."^!!', Mll, «. Vvfiv 
lu.oks I ruin (lie ITuyys, Ciuliien silu 


fiirniiiire. pmcciafe •’g; 

Lul. 2 s. (pent frf.j. K 


SOTHEBY & CO. 

HODGSON’S ROOMS 
115 CHANCERY LANE. LONDON, tt.C.2 


Tolopluini 1 , 0 1 -405 2135 


TODAY THI'RSII.VY 
iiihI fnlluHinji da), ui I p.ni. 
l , itf.NTi:i) ROOKS, il.e proper!) uf 
fire Idle MISS rKClf.Y IIUIINARY- 
X \ KINS, S. IXKMAN. J|l„ l.SO.. 
C.B.K.. THU riUAIIUS ( Ll'lt. MltS. 
I>. I'VTKRSON, MRS. UL'fill 


ii.l..iiri.l luyhirai plaio, ; Er.islnb lore- 
urapliy ; books on archlieouic; Tud^ 
( . fiuyj s rUmmhit Poiu'laln buaU nn 

L'JbVi ,l,, ° h , y M ?^ uoU 

MMluiirupljy ; Issue from the riol^ri 
Cimkcrcl. NoriftuL-h and the niadcra 

RlimLji. Ii. M. \VooH1Vka d! tsp". tiler'.’ itSK wJb.tfftS 

Shelter's 
uml ivtliet 

iruve). mid u manuscript diary uf a Wuinnlo'i und Fi(zuraU , i~ 7 k , y!..ri 
Tour in America in IN02 by J. G . mink. IR9h. illuilrMed ajvf 
Children ; . Hoy Jell's Hirer r/ W ».ri, l hy Ar.hm' Rafikha^ dniSSJ 
Sulirs Httmhtttsluhf I rut liii'n. the thc.it re. fat. (Nw I : |4b7y i* <m.q 
Cosluiui- iJVthe Tyrol, and hunks with I reel. 


oilier owners, comprising inn, iNovels ; liiwi and limited gdiibn of 
I7t h centtiry books f>ii/iiA«nr modem pren uml novdhu, Mn(mt 
rs Hlijorf LtipUml. 1674. 11 prescaiail.vn cop, of RoTcr rSK 
mlier SeitiidiniiVK-.i : hunk* ol SrltTUut JWms. InterlbH to Sli Hiwh 


THE TIMES 


literary supplement 


No. 3.434 66lh Your 


IN1VI \| J| a ■ 

IM \mii 'n: MiKoiii ijn 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 21 1967 


ii'iiir'd »s Fir.rmr i>vn» at *jiv vim. s.v. rater SDc. 
mhih iiirn.i '- 1 v M 7 vi sms mils Ny«rsbM.|Rv nl r.at it 
am in. 2in. i isi t’Nii mmi r. ii iv yciHi., r>.v. j toil 7, 


PRICE Is. 


CONTENTS 


Qggjpwd Whom ? 
Leader: 

Ciosus and Scnsibiliiy 


Paof 

1 22‘> 

1239 


^nfliownjohn : ( om/hris 1 237 


.inliaeologv' : 

r. Clwvallier (Fililorl : A/«V- 
we> (TtticliMogic .•/ d'hix- 
loiie OHM* «> AH'M NxtmM 
K. Pearwm and P. Connor : 
fhr Dordk AJfalr 
N. Platon : Civu 


ol (wo referees, ihould 


...lh ibe 04nvr* 
rc cclicff by Iba 


. H' ' 


. '• I 

i'; 


DfeVON COUNTY 

.council 

* COUNTY 1.1 HR ARY 

* a...... “iKlPA assistant 

apflicattons 


whom oil application* o ecom pa riled by Ike 

K mei mid uddienn m two felcnri should 
made ot huii as pnailbll— elating date 
Jnnuaiy ' M A ^ | ClarK. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

8 APPLICATIONS _»!«' Irivltod (or tlw 
OST oT ASSISTANT LI BkAIlf AN — 
oil; with Children, Klrkby Dlv)il-in*l 
Library 

ui S li U 220, On " ,ll: L11>r ' <lT<lut| l' Stahl' £810 
QitailHc Ulom : Pun 1 (iaiinu<dliit) Baa 
imuiailoiv . . 

Salary . am rung point accurdlng (a ea- 
perJinre nod qua III leal I ana. 

Appaliumcm ijuprnunquaole und yubject 
Ul eerliOcaW of lltuesi. 

Afpllcatlonj iwn.h.cuplei cr two (till* 
modiBiiJ loCaunty Llbrirlun. County Hull, 
Preatan . . PRffiRH by UtU Pecrmbtr. . 


underglgnrd not later tbaa noon on Jlad 
December. Iffnl. 

Cn mailing will disqualify and nnpl'canli 
ihould state whether or not they are re- 
lated lo any nealor moiubtr dr olUeer ol 
the council 

H. D. HOCK I NO. Clerk nf the Coun- 
cil. The Cwuncil nouse. Chmch Hoadl, 
North wLch, ClKShl ro. ' 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF/ 
ROCHDALE 

LENDINO LIBRARIAN 
• (ApNndCd udrorilrenumii 

EgberlHKtd CTfARl'BRED . UR- 
RARIAN required (o Join an eoihudaiiic 
loam of. quail Acs librarian* cancevocd. In 
tbA admlnliir.iiion of an expanding lib- 
raries and nm icrvloo, and to (ike charge 
of tho Central A Unit Lending Llbrai 


the central Aden Lending Library. 

? nlary within A.P-4 fCMJS.lq II.GhiA. 
lauilrig accom modal Ion avalUblei In 


approved coses. 

ApoMcntlan*. slating 


ting 

and esporlehce, Kactfinr vr(t.h. 
or two rcfcrrag,-ta DI red tor, C 
ikpesliilnlw. - by. 30ih 


age, qusllllcatlons 


neccf 

tinpei 


i&k^w itir^^aE. a? 3 FKSK 


__ _ _ m 

C'h'inerad ."iibnUJum i for 

*1 -IJi Hcndqiuiierf 


loHdon borougH otf 

ENFIELD 

EDUCATION 


■ LANCASHIRE COUNTY 

mbove rqn /opf 'Senior ln o^°ogg SOMERSET COUNTY 

x if appro. ^COUNCIL 

«noe tdlnur- CQuNTY LintlAKV 

_ where anptopriaie 

The roil b anus 10 aqy iiniabfy quatUlad 
■ppiliuu.' ibmiib neference will be glvoo 
to Peliuww of il» Librury Awodatlop. 

. "EbBS."* " 

• Pic Stan. PJU KRH, 10 whOn 
(Ions should h* seal not teler 
rfay f P(lda», agnd.ptwinbtf, l 


TobB 


Public Bud University 
Appointments 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF RHODESIA 

APPLICATION* invited tot ClIAIR of 
CLASSICS. Inquiries welcomed regard- 
ing necundmfat 01 Other ■pcclgl nrrunge- 
rnirnii. Salary llocnl currency, £J,AD0 (0 
w..?UD per annum. Family (misuses: 
■iiMiailra! oOd biennial travel vLalti with 
i uvel allownucr. 

Detailed inpUcatlon* (slv copies) nam- 
ing ihrt-c referee* by (5 Juouury, 'iwig. 

K lmer-Unlverslty Council, J.i Bedford 
uee. London. W.t.l, Irum whom 
detull* are HVulluble. 

’ ' UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST AFRICA 

“rmrws&H? 1 . 

T A mB N ffi 

■iHmld bo graduaiM with full pnifesjlonul 

^ 11115 * 11081 .' Sulary £641,125 , ,tu 
12.231) per annum (one FA shilling 
equi.li Ik. 2d. ilerllng). SKhry aupnle- 
“enicd In approffrlute cases under Brlilnh 
repatriates SuPPlcnVopiuilr.il ScbcffM ID 
range £265 la £410 per annum (sierllni). 
F.h.s.U. Family pamages: biennial over- 
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availabl e. ' ' 
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Bunbuiy’s “The Xmas Academics ”, 1774, from Hogarth to Crulkslmk by M. Dorothy George, 

reviewed on page 1232, 


DESIGNED FOR WHOM? 


r 


is pauadoxk’al that ihe 
success of design as a move- 
•incnt has been accompanied 
by a surprisingly deep confu* 
sion of aims. When 


demanding of whal design is all about 
which should be one of the main con- 
tributions of industrial designers to 
modern society. 

Essentially designers who reason 
like this feel that commercialism has 


pact of pop which calls into question 
much of the basic thinking behind Ihe 
“ clean and decent " style of function- 
alism. Designers who acknowledge 
industrial its positive aspects see how funda- 
1240 design was a pioneering affair of a mentally it opposes what might be drawn f rom own vulgar and mun 

few men. mainly architects, battling called the official gospel of design. ( j ane resourcea a more relevant waj 

1240 against all that was tawdry, wasteful, Michael Wolff clarified this in an 

archaic and overblown in high Vic- article he wrote for the S/A Journal 

torian style, the intentions were clear in 1965: 

and coherent. A few simple slogans people want efficiency, and they resent 

like "truth to materials ”, “form the time taken up by inefficiency. Peopo 

J ,i r .. H „ fi, ness f« r want cheaper und better products to 

follows function and fitness lor ^ | n g r6ater quantities. As long us we 

are ctear-Jieaded this problem will be 
easy enough to solve during the next 
ten years. The industrial designer can 
contribute io its solution, but although 
his role should be essential, his help 
in this aren will not be unique. 

But nono of this will add up into a 
society In which the essentials; arc used 


1240 


12*14 


1244 

J235 

1234 

1234 


way 

of serving the present than has the 
humane but puritan philosophy of 
officially approved design. 


purpose “ did successfully define 
wluit was a meaningful programme. 
All through the 1920s and 1930s de- 
sign subsisted nnd grew on these 
basically puritan, even Plutonic, ideas 
which suw an occult link between 

After 


BstSkh r ^ E Spiff ''SBSimtStl^X 

1234 design, at least in Britain, the siltia jjn j j-iohly enjoyable ilEe. . . . 

1246 lion begun to change and has gone The p irsl du|y 0 f induNlrial designers 

1247 


1247 


on changing nt increasing speed, so muM be to bring back enjoyment and en uy in uesign i 
tZt lodiv not much is left of ihc pleuiirt, and dtllghi, for people . io Cbrlstophw Jonts id. 
Ihu o .ty . thounh their give character to the things they buy. clearly one of the mai 

theories of the pioneers thougn inur |, uncj , 0lia ,j sm ahou]d nol Jusl , nean effi. 

work lives on and grows in stature, 



i« 

ciency in jobs or leisure alone. The 
function of future design must be lo 
enrich tbe emotions, the eyes, and the 
fingers. And, whal is more. It is this 
kind of design which in the future is 
going to sell. .... 

Basically, it Is true that die sort of 

Deuischer Wcrkbund wi‘.b him to me j| cs j Bn e rs ( n Britain who hnve really 
moon— he cannot even lake them given people a bang In Je past two 

Tr..' _ c„ i ,.rd iv afternoon years are Ken Adam, as art director of 

with him for a Saturday anci nuun f heJamesBond fi Ims ; Frederick Starke, 


In 1967 the designer is trying to sort 
out an identity. He cannot take the 
principles of William Morris or the 


Science and technology in their 
turn are constantly challenging the 
designer with new discoveries and 
with new ways of working. It is nn 
obvious absurdity that, while tech- 
nology can throw hardware at the 
moon, it cannot get people to work 
quickly, comfort Ably or. even safely. 
But this situation is symbolic of a 
vast failure to make the best use of 
technological advance. Writing 
recently in Design magazine, J. 

identified very 
clearly one of the main things that 
goes wrong : 

Whal do wo see if we take a bird’s eye 
View of our efforts, as engfneers, archi- 
tects, planners and industrial designers, 
to influence the recent course of human, 
evolution 7 Taking as examples sucb 
things as cars, trains, electric fires, 
houses, dishwashers and the like, we see 
a scries of products, 'services and build- 
ings (hat are well suited lo their markets 
but III suited to the conditions brought 


mm.. — i i . me jamo duiiu um», i ivuvin*awmi«*i' - — -- — 

walk down the King’s Read. At one wllh Ws crolhe s for Cathy Gale: and about by their use There seem to be 

extreme he is pressurizju by the world R a y C^sick, with his DaWcs. People 

nf non at the Other by increasingly like Mary Quartt . and John Stephen 
of pop, a toe uni . . . have had the same sort of Impact on a 

non-lntuitive ways of worjuog mofc |, W j led age range u j S their 
•rived from science and technology- zingi [heh- a nd their vigorous un-. 

To add to his uneasiness, tbe social 
sciences are mote and more apld to 
Challenge any personal '^sumptions 
tbat he may choose to project on 0 
the community At large. Yet the con- . 
fusion comes a) a timp wbpn very 
large sectors o^ommerce aod iodus- 
try are at last convinced of the n epes . 

Sity of using designers, and When 
& is amiss Interest la «>• Q“ I, W. 
and character of prodDcta = thaf 
nrohablv unprecedented since the 
CZ ortbe industrial . revolu-; 

S“^t 7? « ■ 

^ may ' ye i ■ 

wovetobe ^tbe«0!«y miPPrt»nt 
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plenty of designs that please their spon- 
sors and users but create seemingly In- 
soluble problems for everyone else, Here 
are some examples of these unforeseen 
ill effects of designing: 

1. commercially successful cars causing 
•congestion, delays and a growing 
. number df deaths and injuries; 

2. the unfortunate need to build multi- 
.storey car parks to accommddnle cars 
that 1 ore not being used, at a storage 
cost that qnn equal or exceed tbe 
depreciation cost of the cars; ; 

3. electric heaters cansing power cuts if 
used simultaneously; 

4. ..high speed motorways attracting 
more traffic than was expected and 
. causing multiple crashes, particularly 
.to fog; . 

5. finer trains unused because of their 
effect on. employment; 

6. transmission lowers despoiling land- 
scape; 

7. new housing estates inhibiting social 
contacts add creating loneliness; 

8. the production of domestic . appli- , 
ances which are loo numerous to 
fit into many existing kitchens; 

9. dishwashers loo noisy io use in open 
plan houses; 

10. open plan houses in which privacy 

is impossible, * ‘ '• 
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Tlw Ij-.f cm Id be cm ci) dud. 

Why do these major tlir-Igii errors 
1 1 «'««» !l«U il bcc.out: 

existing in cell mis in enyinccriim design 
industrial design, marketing, arcfiiwc- 
ime. in ban planning and relalcd areas 
are confer, -of ire, ;»,■/.%«, nhre i.n .1 jfeM. 
iney oblige us to perpetuate infl rxihl*.- 
patterns of activity. Presem design 
Cecil n nines deal well with the situation 
Cftat exists before a product is launched, 

effect 1,1,8 desiyiicd or a p.un put into 

They fail, however. ,o take .uvomii 
01 the situation that c. ci«-at:d by the 
new thing ". Our productions urc de- 
signed on rigid principles dint preclude 
re- adjustment and adapt a non in unfore- 
seen effects. We need methods of 
designing, planning and testing that arc 
exploratory, predictive and flexible. The 
ninny current failures to adapt lo arti- 
ficial extensions of mir>elves suggest the 
same kind of Ron-adaptive development 
that zed to rile extinction of Lhe dodo 
and the dinosaur. Why don’t uc use 
our intelligence to foresee and avoid 
this evolutionary fate ? 

This whole argument is a direct 
challenge to the original principles 
of the modern movement which 
wauled change but concentrated on 
the aesthetic and functional perfec- 
tion of single units, buildings or pro- 
ducts, neighbourhoods or cities. 
Change ivas needed to bring nbout 
the ideal future, but it was rarely 
seen in its true role as a continuing 
and accelerating dynamic that blows 
sky-high any concept of dosed 
perfectionism. 

Designers originally thought they 
had a viable vision of the future based 
pit an estimate of what let lino logy 
could make possible and society 
would welcome, but technological 
capacity has now reached the point 
where the limitations it imposes have 
become very small indeed. A situa- 
tion is emerging that is radically 
different in content from lhat which 
bsis existed ever since the industrial 
revolution. It is one where the de- 
signer can call upon science and tech- 
nology for the most 
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possibilities, but where the decisions 
he lakes reach more and more into 
ihe realms nf sociology and politics. 

It is clear, loo. dial scientific and 
rational methods of working are put- 
ting pressure on Ihe conventional role 
of the designer as a kind of myster- 
ious creative force who somehow 
coughs tip answers to problems that 
cannot be questioned. Systematic dc- 
Mgn methods and similar problem 
solving techniques certainly do not 
threaten the creative aspect of the 
designer’s work — but they do make 
the criteria fur a particular product 
clearer and therefore simplify the 
problem of assessing its success or 
failure. The actual creative act of de- 
signing is being seen more and more 
as just one part of a complex chain 
of events covering the whole origin, 
construction and use of any particu- 
lar device. 


In this developing pattern il is the 


seems to be possible to predict two 
major interrelated changes of 
emphasis in design. The first will be 


broad historical ini induction like A 
Concise History of Interior Dceoni- 
lion by George Savage could be usc- 



ier and functioning of Ihe environ 
mcnl. The second change will be 
away from the analysis of design in 
terms of the appreciation of solu- 
tions. The realization of the com- 
munity’s central role is going to re- 
quire people’s involvement, not as 
passive appreciators of “ truth and 
beauty", but as active participators in 
the debate. 

Although it is easy to understand 
why it happened, it is disastrous that 
almost all the officially approved 
efforts to educate the public since 
1951 have concentrated on achieving 
accept mite- not discussion. People 
have been presented with a credo 


Michael 
ment 


Farr’s 


Mmu 


potential contribution of the sociul “S"? acsl !!f t * c f ? sle * not an analysis 
vcieni't*« i.i th* n^nrrn.,. 1 . j - Or (tie problems inherent in mepiinn 


extraordinary 


sciences to the assessment of design 
and the development of design criteria 
thm has been Tremendously neglected 
in the past, but can hardly be neg- 
lected in the future. At Ihe moment 
Ihe tools for saying whether or not a 
particular piece of design is effective 
nrc primitive in the extreme. For a 
commercial company an obvious in- 
dex is sales, but this is a terribly hard 
thing to interpret. So ninny design 
failures might not have faired if they 
had been more strongly or more ima- 
ginatively advertised, and so many 
design successes seem to bo based on 
smafi factors which the designer him- 
sclr hardly thought about. Getting 
some order into the morass of folk- 
lore and superstition lhat nt the 
moment passes for rational design 
assessment will completely change the 
terms on which rhe designer works. 
His’ mystique will begin to become 
intelligible to himself, to his clients 
anti to the public. 

Out qf the present confusion it 


problems inherent in meeting 
men's needs by mass production. But 
if, as Christopher Jones says, . . 
design decisions ought to become less 
the responsibility of managers and 
designers and more the responsibility 
of consumers ", then the real debate 
will have to begin. 

* * * 

Against this kind of background a 
great deal of published material on 
design looks hopelessly irrelevant. 
Snobbish, esoteric, wrapped in jar- 
gon and relying on oracular state- 
ments of taste, it Js hard to see how 
it relates lo the real conditions which 
we face. Worst of all, the populariz- 
ing books, which have a very im- 
portant job to do, carry on the exist- 
ing tradition of discussing design in 
teriTis of designer's solutions instead 
of the community’s or the indivi- 
dual s problems. 

Should we, for example, laugh or 
cry at the piles of material published 
every year on interior design 7 A 


or of Hie significance nf style in ‘the F.Ti.'r^hS^ h T ,cq as u.ii 
pattern of a period's ideas. Needless Design Cow! W* nd Ala " P»tH 
to say m the modern section there 

arc no illustrations of moms in pub- company inrwpl .‘° nal review ? 
£ “.J-"* h ° usi "S' The fa,Mhal lnf,E3£*L* « 
we live m a muss industrial graphic desion iu^®. an “ s P«ct of 
society does not show much more often get down toVt es ’ in W 

■u v^iu * S, -,° n wS C,, L C:,My tf " nlcm Por- railway station level H ' Sh Slreet ^ 
•ii y interiors. Who buys volumes like ’ 

Mary Gillian's English Style, or In- 
terior Design and Decoration edited 
by Jacqueline Jnchbald 7 The rump 
of the aristocracy, or is Britain en- 
tirely inhabited by duchesses nnui- 
qudes ? One thing is certain- most of 
the people peering at these pages are 
not looking for practical, intelligent self between ite 
guidance on what lo do with the kind Honcr and the coSSSL P 2f U ‘ 
of environment wc have. pony. As the design proEftf m ' 

The House and Garden Guide to nianuraclurcrs become nuuomS 
Interior Decoration, edited by Robert a ' ld involve contacts with a nuE 
Ha rung, and Studio Vista's Decora- designers, it is necessary to fZJ 
m-cT/v in M orient / n terrors, cd i I cd lntc P° I icy carefully and then to mm 

by Ella Moody, are belter. Neither m 

is profound, and both talk about 
solutions rather than analyse prob- 
lems, but they do sometimes come 
down into the familiar world. The 
mam criticism is that their whole pre- 
sentation gives the feeling that in- 
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BarrINCTON Moore, Jr. : Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy. 559pp. Allen Lane: The Penguin 
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ment is interesting |u..' ' ."TT' 
with the birth of a n™ vt/jP* ■ 
cialisK. Mr. Farr’s 
one of the first in Britain?^ ' 


age the design programme coherenUy' 

5^5 be <|one by a manager on 
c s , ta 2i or a c °nipany Like Mr 
harr s. The emergence of design man- 
agement is a recognition of how far 
design is beginning to overstep ft* (ra- 

- «, ... dilional limits, for the design manager i - » ... . . 

tenors are exhibitions of taste, not can be in a good position to see a mo- Foniinfioiu, which might have 
places to live in. David Hicks on duct in the whole context of its origin. Y wd tc a< ? d strength 
Decoration is in a different category development and use. Mr. Farr’s bool 
’ . is practical and important, but in iwl 


PRINCETON 


South Asian Politics and Religion 

Edltedby DONALD EUGENE SMITH 

r scho,a ^ s is brou 8 ht together in this 
ttommratiw study of ihe emerging relationship between 
religion and politics in 1 ndin, Pakistan and Ceylon. £6 1 8s net 

John Donne 

Conseryatlye' Revolutionary . 

N. J. C. AND REAS EN 

• exp,ica ^ s of Don ™ ,s Pden« from the ’ 

? n i So ? no18 ' the author demonstrates 
iiHlebtednca to the three poetic traditions, 
gvidnnlan, Peimrchnnfsm and Christian PJntonlsm. ... . 

Frontispiece 66s fid net Forthcoming 28 December '■ 
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JOHNS HO PKINS 
Modern Yemen 1918-1966 

MANFRED W. WENNER 

TTiis is the story of Yemen’s confrontation with the illih 

The Hospitalized Child and his 
Family 

Edited by J. ALEX HALLER 
Illustrated by AARON SOPHER 
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again, because it contains Ihe 
work of one designer backed 
up by his general comments on 
interiors. It is an odd book, and 
dangerously prescriptive. Whatever 
one’s view of the rooms shown— and 
they are probably pretty awful -the 
commentary is maddening at times. 

i prefer oval basins set into a wide 
surround ’ but he never >ay.s why. ft 
could be an intelligent judgment, but 
presented in this kind of' way u is 
sheer mystique. 

Books on graphic design. generally 
■seem much more related lo the con- 
ditions existing in the real world of 
mass industrial society, though il can 
be sobering to compare n glossy on 
graphics with an actual bookstall. 
Even an otherwise thoroughly exccl- 
Jent work like John Lewis’s The 
Twentieth Cenfmy Book, which is 
scholarly and intelligent as well as 
beautifully illustrated, turns out only 
to be about a certain range of publish- 
ing. ft is reasonable enough to pre- 
sent [lie history of a subject in terms 


significance is perhaps somewhat ob- 
scured by its exclusively commercial 
emphasis. It is in the public authority 
and social service areas that expert de- 
sign management has a tremeadoin 
but unexplored potential. 

Finally, it is worth while lo recom- 
mend Visual Conwituiicttim, Anlu- 
lecture, Planting by Herbert Bayer. 
This book, originating from a mu 
who is a painter, designer and archi- 
tect, is a very rewarding one for any- 
body tracing the changes which haie 
been the main theme of this ankle. 
Mr. Bayer’s distinguished carcet 
stands half way between the certaio- 
tics of functionalism and the open- 
ended questioning thal is today be- 
ginning to characterize design. Bit 
obsession with aesthetic programme! 
now seems old fashioned, but bis 
absolute conviction (hat design is to 
do with the problems of mass indus- 
trial society seems more and more 
the onJy conviction that will deliver 
the environmental goods. 


T^e Existence of God 
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Gloror Savagr : A Concise History of 
huertor Decoration. 285pp. Thames 
and Hudson. 35s, {Paperback, 21s.). 

;!L 0lLL L A T : Style - With 

pnoto graphs by Michael Hoys. 1 44pp. 
Bodky Head. £5 5s. . 

JACQURLiNiUNcnnALD (Editor)* interior 
“wg" and Decoration ' 60 . 31. ‘Jon. 

Michael Joseph. £5 5s. 11 

ll.in'iRT Harumi (Editor); House and 
Garden Guide to Interior Decoration. 
£4 fSs. ^ nsl Publications. 

^ I 'j LA *^j 0DV f Edit or): Decorative Art 
in Modern Interiors 1966-67. 1 61pp. 
Studio Vista. £3 3s. 
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politics, ^nd the Military in,/' ' : 
i '“demSpain‘ ' 


Brecht’s Tradition 

: MAX SP ALTER . 

Mark Twain as Critic 

SYDNEY J. KRAUSE : " 

oThk branch an. •' whiter of elc„„,^ 

In till, opp f a M I hardly deserves a boo 

^ aN to.heraelf True, her own books 

" nd on in,erior 


David Hicks on Decoration. 

Leslie Frewin. £4 4s. 

John Lr.wis: The Twentieth CwM 

Book. 270pp. Studio Villa. B W- 
Fri:ol>hick Lamhi.ht (Editor): 
Design Britain. . 208ppi 
IA 4s. ‘ 

V. il. K. Uinrion and AunP^- 
De.dnn Coordination and Ctnrop 1 
908 nn Studio V St3. »«■ 


Inwuo. 208pp. Studio Vista. 
Mutial.l Fakr; Design 
162pp. Hodder and Stoughton. B «■ 
HiiRRFKT Baw:r; Vis fifl , £ 9 " w 5j£ 
Hon, Architecture.' 

New York: Rcinhold. London! 

Studio Vista. £5 5s. 


mariage A la mode 

Bea Howe : Arbiter c/Elegance. 320pp. Hanill Press. £2 2s. 


^published las year in the United 
J,, .Mr. Moore's book has already 
Lied frequent and favourable 
1 It is indeed a very dis- 
Lnihed achievement, almost cum- 

Sle both in the width oF its his- 
t Lid wve rage and in the originality 
7(^7 thought, with Joseph Sehum- 
classic. Capitalism. Socialism 
5 Nomocracy. Mr. Moore, who 
h-< already made a reputation as tt 

itsdeni of t he Sovicl Unlon - shows 
id again how fruitful the Marxist 
w lhod can be when handled inlelli- 
pnily and flexibly by u scholar who 
Suns dogma and devotes himself 
Bugle-minded I y to the task of 
mobilizing all available historical 
{videnre for the solution ot a ycn- 
etal problem in the field of socio- 
political evolution. 

Whether Mr. Moore would call 
himself a Marxist is not clear. He 
often criticizes Marx ; moreover, he 
shows do sign of being acquainted 
with the work by Marx and 
Engels, he-Captlalist Economic 

been 
to 

M me of his major arguments. His 
meiiiod. nevertheless, is fundamen- 
tally Marxist. Classes, broadly of 
the Marxist kind, are his basic social 
units. These, within the limitations 
imposed on them by knowledge and 
circumslnnce. are seen Lo be pursu- 
tDg their collective economic inter- 
fih. and ihe resultant class struggle 
h presented as an important (al- 
though not necessarily all-impor- 
lanll force propelling the chariot of 
economic and social change, 
"flisis" and “superstructure" aro 
iljo features of Mr. Moore’s con- 
ceptual framework, although nalur- 
dly, in the hands of so sophisticated 
md well-informed a scholar, their 
aulual relationships become more 
(implicated than even Engels, in his 
bier years, might have been prepared 
to allow. Social Origins of Dictator - 
mp and Democracy, in fact, is 
Marxist in the sense that The I8ih 
Srpnuiire of Louis Bniitipttrle was 
Marxist: it is a brjllinnt application 
w a i challengeable but liTith-rcvcal- 
[Dg hypothesis lo a series of discrete 
historical events. 

For this book Mr. Moore has 
w«en b subject of world-wide con- 
“roporary importance: the role of 
. ^lutionship between lord und 
iji the process of economic 
JM political modernization. Briefly, 
* '-T.Jfe * this relationship is a 
determining whether the 
en f* ^ parliamonlary demo- 
i 111 or communism. Admil- 
. J* ® political alternatives he 
* enl s -lend io be over-generalized 


and inadequately examined: in par- 
ticular, " fascism “ is used in a slightly 
irresponsible way lo denote any 
“ modem " political order which is 
simultaneously reactionary and un- 
democratic. As Mr. Moure himself 
reveals so fully in his concrete histori- 
cal investigations of the “moderni- 
zation ’’ process in England, France, 
the United States, China, Japan and 
India, life shuns these simple cate- 
gories. But this docs not matter 
much; for he succeeds brilliantly in 
substantiating his main points— 
generally, that agrarian relationships 
have a powerful and often decisive 
influence not only on the nature of 
the total struggle hut also on that of 
the political framework within which 
its resolution is sought ; more speci- 
fically, and perhaps more surprisingly, 
that the revolutionary impetus fre- 
quently comes from a declining class 
rather than from an advancing one. 

The first two pHrls of the 
book deal, respectively, with the 
“ Revolutionary Origins of Capi- 
talist Democracy ’’ (England, 
France and the United States), 
and ” Three Routes to the 
Modern World in Asia " fChina, 
Japan and India). The documenta- 
tion on which these are based, 
although entirely secondary, is com- 
prehensive. up to date, and used with 
great critical acumen. In Part 3, 
which is shorter and more cryptic 
than one might have wished, Mr. 
Moore produces, with due lentative- 
ness but without false modesty, bis 
"Theoretical Implications and Pro- 
jections ", in which he sketches 
“with broad strokes the major 
features of each of the three routes 
to the modern world ". This is 
followed by a fascinating epilogue 
on “ Reactionary and Revolutionary 
Imagery ", and a ** Note on 
Statistics und Comparative His- 
Umographv Both reveal his 
determination to go wherever the 
evidence may lend, come what may. 
In Ihe epilogue he proclaims lhat his 
studies have bred in him a conviction, 
reluctantly accepted, that " the costs 
of moderation have been at least as 
atrocious as those of revolution, per- 
haps a great deal more ". In the 
“ Note ’’ he takes issue with those who 
equate “ sound " historical evidence 
with numerical measurement. Statis- 
tics. he holds, can be particularly mis- 


may be an upper limit to the profit- 
able use of statistical procedures" 
since the “distinctions in . . . forms 
and patterns do not seem . . . reduc- 
ible to any quantitative difference ". 

In the main body of the work Mr. 
Moore also criticizes another fashion- 
able approach lo tihe study of society 
— functionalism. “ What did the gov- 
ernment do for the peasants ? " he 
asks about imperial China. “ Modern 
western sociologists ", he replies, 
are perhaps loo prone lo dismiss as 
impossible the answer that it did prac- 
tically nothing. They reason that any 
institution which lasts a long time can- 
not be altogether harmful to those who 
live under it (which seems to me to fly 
in the face of huge masses of both his- 
torical and contemporary experience) 
and therefore undertake a rather des- 
perate search for some “ function ” that 
the institution in question must perform. 
This is not the place lo argue about 
methods or the way in which conscious 
and unconscious assumptions determine 
the questions raised in any .scientific 
inquiry. Nevertheless it seems inoro 
realistic to assume that large masses of 
people, and especially peasants, simply, 
accept the social system under which 
they live without concern about any 
balance of benefit and pains, certainly 
without the least thought of whether a 
better one might be possible, unless and 
until something happens to threaten and 
destroy their daily routine. Hence it is 
quite possible for them to accept a 
society of whose working rhey arc no 
more than victims. 

Rather casual statements such ns this 
by no means demolish structural- 
functionalism, but they fall music- 
ally on the ears of those who find its 
current pretensions exaggerated and 
immodest. 

As will be gathered, Mr. Moore is 
an unrepentant historicist. Although 
far from believing in a crude histori- 
cal inevitability, he holds that there 
are characteristic patterns of devel- 
opment, each possessing, to some 
degree, a logic of its own. He is also 
a historicist in the sense that he finds 
that to follow the historical method 
— or perhaps one should sny a par- 
ticular historical method, with strong 
Marxist overtones— is the surest way 
to understanding the dynamic forces 
that drive societies towards what is 
now ambiguously called “ moderni- 
zation ", This approach, as Mr. 
Moore would be the first to admit. 


leading at the great crises of history, imposes limitations us well as offer- 
where one conies to the point at which ing opportunities. But the limitations 

would appear fewer and the oppor- 
tunities greater than in anj alterna- 
tive approach'. The’ splendid ndvim- 
* ■~ilce 


" quantitative evidence is inupplica- 
able" and “counting becomes 
the wrong procedure lb use". "In 
the analysis of qualitative changes 
from one type or social organiza- 
tion to another . . he writes, *‘ there 


tage lhat he has token of it rnnkes 
this a very important book indeed ; 
it may even be a great one. 
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, ^fho Spanish milltary have been involved - ‘ * 
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Mallei 

' ■ •'*?? $ AttP i$H ■ 

Har fe tnates (W, iic 

cpMdltJbn^niflji 5 view of the 




^ oLtyales Lahgtry. She 

wps, of course/ something of an ex- 
pert on hlstoric.il costume, but the 

S , .,i?l° n ? er .: n *!» <Wd w,i Lady 
BtisLlake, '.-Mafv "EIIm’o 


notice in | 

Music. Flirtatious, | 

unreliable in financial -v 

was an unsatisfactory btflwnAJ 0 
a very loving one. We see to * (•« ^ •• •«“' v 

Uon, of course, from Mao'. 3 misundaret -* xcept 

. point of view, but even so * J 
that she herself was nat altt^ ^ 


THE DEFENCE OF EUROPE 

Translated by Joseph Green and R. H. Barry. n 141pp. Faber and 


^I^ Beaufrh ‘. NATO and Europe. 
F »ber. 28s, 


i'lT neces ^ r y to be- a Gaullisl nationalist than cver - J n h . e 

order to believe that the original phenomenon is apparent not only in 
°le of Nato jn Europe is now obso- economic and pofiiical rebtions but 
, ■ But what exactlv was that also in defence. This is the main 
ft] Ostensibly, it was to defend theme of General Beaufrc s percep- 
*S :" E “ ro P= a ?ainst attack by the live study of N«i„ o«rf 

Bvlaence is now sccu- Althougli not » . w hol ‘; he “ r “J 
ff ,UJ 8 that the possibility of any Gaullisl, he recugmzes the truth 


• to derf-with: as^'h wlf£ 
had taken each other- fdr 
worse, in their case, * 

.the very worst they were ofl n . 
happy together, they ^^ LckJ. 
miserable apart. Whateverhap^ 

werehu. sb ^ 
Of art 
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Seven Mpdeni American Pocits 

filial by LEONA RD tf NG.E R: , j; ' ' 

j«B together! fn convenient boolt flefrm ’sdhife of the., 
tty of Minnesota Pahjphtels tarAmerlCab wHtera»; r 


this volume provides a concise critical Introduction to seven ' 
' the most bnportant 20ffi-contu 
Lobert Frost, Wallace Stevens, . 
ira Pound, John Growe Ransom 
Alien Tato. AOs net , . 


moving picture it gives 
portray which through quarrels 
a .tion's and bickering 
taste unfaithfulness yd ren .... 
™ dots .ygenifino .marriage/ 

Bbnvte bevotid shadow / of doiibt is 



as 

Was 


a result of 
never very 


of 


de Gaulle's dictum that “il 

n'y- u de force nuclei re quo 
naLionale In other words, no 


h iqj? 11 lhe , ot h er hand, there was 
hou? c r °al danger of mora l col- 
caSto an?c and H«ly could quite 
coJLi - Ve l Be Czech road .to 

ln combioation with •••■•" . f 
^Marshall Plan, the North Allan- conceive of 
'helped to svverl this cata- system o 
& , T hes « two ImhglnBtive pew «“ le 

^ American policy, in other Wha | | S the way. out for the 

'»tilni.f erVed; .^ ieRy lo recst£lbJi ^ west ? The first part of 

• taih fi ??L ^ 0Fa * e l n i Western Europe R eau fre's book describes the histo y 

.‘S' fo avert war. . nf Nato and the evblut.on of its 


defence community V The last ex- 
pression naturally revives memories 
of the fiasco of 1954, but cir- 
cumstances today are very different. 
In particular . there have - been 
major changes in American rela- 
tions both with the Soviet; Union 
and with Asia. General Beaufre 
believes that the new circum- 
stances point to a reconstruction 
of relations between Europe and the 
United States, on. the basis- of Presi- 


oauuna s . United Mares, on, me oasi* or rresi- 

national government Is eve g g dent Kennedy’s conception or two 

Tfchct “S ihc^une time equal pillars, and lo a .corrnponding 

w *»* ’ purp ' 


own defence, t ei « V “T reconstruction . of intra-European 

“it has become irpp^ssjbjp rc la.tjoas based on the rump of.Nato. 


by.lheir very sue- strategy, ^ is ‘nifion^nb^ad- 
r dial? S defeated tbelr own imme- fiminary to recogniti rt 
in .The recovery of France lock which 


recovery 

was essentially a and it I s 
■ainatM u r , ena *^n« I and 1 it. cul- lucidity, en 
'•Fraiipi. to evict from ence as ® 

■‘ti—'. - „ [ ne. sunrariBiiAnol hpa/f/insr- Ttip ■ di 


Particular 
° nar 
Wnated 


has now been reached, 
done with characteristic 
riched by Phonal expen- 
officer at Shape. 


staff. 


defined. General 


General Beaufre recognizes that his 
line of thought, wliich presupposes a 
gradual evolution rather than a revo- 
lutionary change. “ will be thought 
pusillanimous by 1 inlegralionisls* 
and too supranational by ‘ national- 
ists ’ These anticipated criticisms 
do not disturb him. But there are 
more serious difficulties. As a pro- 
fessional soldier. General Beaufre 
$ees Nalo in the forefront of the 
movement towards European unity. 
He scarcely notices the other Euro- 
pean organizations, none of which 


^rs ^ 0 P r analloqaL ffeadquar- The ^ dlle ^„' rhr h aS js of a solu- exactly corresponds in membership 

P0Miht! 0ll J jad ,her recovery . Beaufre OUlhn* ®Kle mclhocl se.ems to Nato, Nevertheless, it is valuable 

ace o 

wpe; Unable to survive each country,. ^ ' R • 



re OUlUlica -Ikrwt 

Tberp'is ftus'a basid eon- . tjbn: ‘‘.f ® defence p 

new struc- to-be to , 0 „ en i er exten 


Jatent .in ■ the 


V-Tf'KV . unaoie to survive . gkwh „s|i.T in 

. supranational framework. . and jn pa^aji • 
r .9p<ans Kaw»' ‘ ihe nraanizauon ot 


kaw. 


Uitnnmk . 


move towards 
a European 


that the problems arising from the 
breakdown of solutions devised 
twenty years ago should be publicly 
debated and reexamined. 
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POETS OF ACTION 

Incorporating Essays from 
The Burning Oraale 
G. Wilson Knight 

Tha essays printed here Include all those from The Burning Oracle except 
two on Shakespeare and Pope, which are now available In other volumes. 
The book also includes Professor Knight's study of Milton's politics, 
‘Chariot of Wrath', and his Byron Foundation lecture, 'Byron's dramatic 
prose'. It thus forms an absorbing study of the narrative, or 'action 1 
poets, Spenser, Milton, Swift and Byron. Newly published 60s 

The Twickenham Edition of the 
Poems of Alexander Pope 

General Editor the late John Butt 

Volumes VII and VIII, THE ILIAD 
Volumes IX and X, THE ODYSSEY 

General Editor Maynard Mack 
Volumes VII and VIII with 22 plates 
Volumes IX and X with 22 plates 

12 gns each set of two volumes 
'The new volumes bring the whole enterprise to a grand and worthy 
conclusion ... the whole is Just about se near perfection as one may hope 
to get.' The Times Educational Supplement 

SWIFT the man, his Works and 

tho 4 §g 

Volume’ll: DR. SWIFT 

Irvin Ehrenpreis 

'It Is a huge book of nearly 800 pages designed perhaps more for the 
student than the general reader, but the achievement Is unquestionably 
tremendous.' Michael Foot Evnnlng Standard 

'Magisterial biography' Denis Donoghuo The Guardian 105s 

COLERIDGE AND THE 
ABYSSINIAN MAID 

Geoffrey Yarlott 

1 ... a highly Intelligent, generally wall argued and always lucidly written 
work of scholarship . . .' L. M. Wallace Books and Bookmen 55s 

A SHAKESPEARE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Edited by Oscar James Campbell and 
Edward G. Quinn 

'Alphabetically arranged and often plctorlally illustrated, the entries cover 
every aspect of Shakespeare's life and work . . English 100s 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
WAR OF 1014-1018 

Sir Llewellyn Woodward 

'Few are better qualified to write the history of 1014-1918 than Sir 
Llewellyn Woadwood . . . this la popular history at the highest possible 
level , . . hts work will never be replaced by any historian who himself 
endured the agony ot the western front . . The Time s Ulerary Supplement 
9 maps 

6ERMANY 1789-1919 

Agatha Ramm 

'. . . very good - probably superior lo all Its recent French, British, or 
American rivals . . . there is accuracy, balance, corppatenca, and 
proper sympathy . . . this Is an excellent Job.' Desmond William a 
The Guardian 84a 

ITALY FROM LIBERALISM 
TO FASCISM 

Christopher S ©ton- Watson 
. I this book provides a mine of Information and Important threads qf 
continuity leading up 'la the present . . ( a model of lucidity and poise . . . 
As for Mr. Seton-Watson'B accomplished epilogue, which draws the 
lines of continuity Into a single pattern, no reader vyouid wish to miss It.' 
Tha Times Literary Supplement 8 maps . 120s 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

: Walter Ullman 

'This is the latest In a brilliant stream of books by Dr. Oilman on the 
development ol political thought In western society ... The author tackiea 
a neglected but infinitely Important subject . . .' The Times Educational 
Supplement 30e 
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GEORGIAN CARICATURES 


M. Dorothy George : Hogarth to Cruikshank : Social Change in Graphic Satire. 224pp. Allen Lane : The Penguin Press. £5 5s. 


This Is a splendid piclurc book, one 
of the most handsome, surely, that 
has ever been devoted exclusively to 
English caricature prints of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is also very much more, for 
Mrs. Dorothy George has supported 
her unrivalled knowledge of graphic 
satire derived from her compilation 
of Hie vast British Museum Catalogue 
at every stage by quotations front 
contemporary letters and diaries, 
from travellers' accounts and, last but 
not least, from the great novels of 
the time, to produce a survey of the 
soeja I history of this period of transi- 
tion in which word and picture com- 
plement each other. 

The opportunity was indeed 
unique, for nowhere (not even in 
France at the time of Daumier and 
Grandvilic) docs pictorial satire re- 
flect so accurately society in the 
making as in Georgian London from 
Hogarth through Gillray and Row- 
landson. to the C ruikvhanks. The im- 
pression which emerges from the rich 
documentation of this book (fourteen 
colour plates and more than 200 ex- 
cellent reproductions in black-and- 
white) is, of course, inevitably a 
somewhat partial one: burlesque 
and caricature seem to have 
been almost exclusively a pro- 
duct of the metropolis and con- 
cerned with the excesses and follies 
of the age as they manifested them- 
selves in town life, so that the more 
leisurely, settled aspect of rural Eng- 
land, as it is familiar to us from other 
sources, remains unrepresented or ■ 
rather, perhaps, taken for grunted. , 
Despite the strong didactic aim of { 
much of Hogarth’s graphic work, { 
which never wholly disappeared even ] 
among his imitators and successors, a 
the satire of the prints was not con- * 
cerned with the world as it ought to f 
be, but as it was. Nor, until the very t 
end of the period covered in Mrs. y 
George's book, when with the sharp- t 
eoing of industrial conflict the sense c 
of the incongruous in English carica- h 
tnre begins to be tinged with resent- \ 
ment, were its aims in any marked 1 
way progressive and forward- s 
looking. Low life and poverty l 
connote something disreputable; s 
they constantly turn up as a subject tl 
for ridicule and disdain, rarely for c 
compassion, The attitude- of the 
pripts. to scientific., invention si 
ahd. Innovation is derisive: & 
invariably- if is inoculation, not its- c 
bigoted. opponents, which comes in s 
for attack, and the first attempt li 


towards; conquest of the air, the 
balloon, is piost frequently asso- 


ic ciated with the idea of an empty 
it bubble. As for the criminal Jaw, 
° which threatened with the death 

0 penalty or life- long deportation a 
t- host of minor, venal offences, Mrs. 

George has failed to discover a single 
d print which comes out unmistakably 
c against these monstrous injustices, 
11 and this at a time when reformers 
e like Howard and Komilly were 
} ninking their determined bid for 
■» reform. Pictorial satire and caiica- 
: l ure remained throughout an express 
* sion not of the aspirations of the aye 
; but of its popular prejudices. 

This not only adds greatly to the 
documentary value of these prints 
but may also help to explain their 

1 immediate and astonishing success 
[ and popularity, which never flagged 

after the sensational first impact of 
Hogarth's graphic moralities on the 
public. In view of the fact lhal the 
origins of an English school of 
painting is so closely mixed up with 
these satires (just us satire is closely 
linked with (he early development of 
the English novel), the question arises, 
who bought these prints in suoh 
numbers nt the not inconsiderable 
prices which engravers or print- 
sellers charged for them ? Mrs. 
George does address herself to this 
problem, if only in passing, and sug- 
gests that many of them were from the 
outset destined for the collector, to be 
preserved (like portrait engravings 
and mezzotints) in albums and used 
as an “ unfailing resource for diffi- 
cult guests in large country houses i 
There is little doubt, however, that < 
many of these caricatures were i 
addressed to. and reached, a humbler I 
destination. “ As the Subjects of these ( 
Prints ", says Hogarth’s original £ 
announcement for “ Beer Street ” and | 
“Gin Lime ”, “are calculated to re- c 
form of the reigning Vices peculiar to s 
the lower Class of People in hopes to 1 
render them of more extensive Use, c 
the Author has published them in the i 
cheapest manner possible.” The price 
here in fact was only a shilling each » 
with “ a number printed in belter 1 
Manner for the Curious ” at Is. 6d t 
and at these rates subjects which 5 
hardly appealed to a single connois- i 
seur when done in oils found e 
thousands of purchasers in the form i 
of engravings. ‘ 

L though ■» way seem nt first n 
sight that these and later social v 
Satires and caricatures, with the y 
coarseness of their themes, their in- e 
sistencc on physical ugliness (Row- . a 
landson Stands almost 1 alone with- his. ;;a 
sensUal pleasure In youth and beauty) £ 
and with their uften ferociously a 


exaggerated facial expresisons, should 
have been regarded as “delightful 
decorations " in ail classes, even 
those whose follies they most 
viciously attacked, yet there they are 
—even on [he evidence of these prints 
themselves — plastered on the walls 
of coffee-houses, taverns and even 
the poorest sort of dwellings. So 


long as the topical allusions with 
which they arc stuffed were still easily 
accessible at first sight (without 
requiring extensive explanations and 
comment of the kind l.iclil- 
enberg provided for out- 
siders). they seem to have been taken 
as realistic representations of fami- 
liar sights in daily life, seen in an 
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I Mr. Ingumells, formerly an Assis- 
' tunl Keeper at the National Museum 
[ of Wales, has compiled a respectful 
■ memorial volume around two early 
collectors of nineteenth and twen- 
tieth-century French art whose exten- 
sive holdings have recently been be- 
queathed to Cardiff. The Misses 
Gwendoline ( 1882-1951 J and Mar- 
garet (1884-1963) Davies, heirs to 
a fortune made in coal and 
railways. ** inherited no tradition 
of art appreciation " from their 
parents but were persuaded 
to develop an interest in art 
early in life and showed an 
unexpected flair and enthusiasm 
for making out-of-the-ordinary pur- 
chases. " Their first purchases were 
orthodox enough ”, Mr. Inga me I Is 
writes. “ By 1910 they had bought 
landscapes by Corot, Whistler, Cox. 
Constable and Turner, and they had 
also their Meissonicr and genre 
pieces by Millet”. But then in 1912 
came the purchase of three Venctiun 
scenes (1908) by Monet, a Boudin, a 
Manet and two Daumiers; in 1913 
one Renoir and four Carri&res ; and 
in 1919 a Derain and a Vlaminck. 

The principal mentor and, for some 
time, agent of the Misses Davies was 
that strange character Hugh Biakcr 
(1873-1936), a failed painter, occa- 
sional writer, part-time dealer and 
intense amateur tie peinture. Biakcr 
enme to know (and to exploit) the 
Misses Davies in 1908 through his 
sister, who had become their gover- 
ness in 1895. While it was the sisters 
who, in pffect, determined the artists 
whose utorks they wished to buy, they 
always sought professional nclvice 
about the choice of individual works 
a,tid Mr. JrtgarneiH remarks, th ru ? the 
quahty of their collection is due 
above nil, to Blaker and to their 


- other advisers ". On the whole the 
i Davies sisters made jointly-shared 
| purchases, although Gwendoline 
, Davies acquired the most slrik- 
. mg group of paintings on her 
own in Paris, during her war 
service, between August, (916, and 
April, 1918. These included works 
by Renoir, Moncr, Manet, Daumier 
and Puvis de Chnvannes, followed by 
two Cdzannes and a Daumier in 1 9 1 8. 
But when in 1924 the sisters moved 
into Gregynog Hall, a mansion which 
they intended to convert into " a 
centre for the arts in Wales ", they 
stopped buying for ten years. All 
later purchases, between 1935 and 
1962, were the work of Margaret 
Davies alone, who added a number 
ol less good works or works by les- 
ser men, including examples of Bon- 
nard, Friesz, Ltfon Lehmann, Mar- 
quel, Moret, Sisley and Utrillo. These 
Inst paintings Mr. Ingamells has 
chosen to ignore in this book. 

Mr. Ingamells deals only with what 
may be considered the “ smart M part 
of the Davies collection. For. after 
all, the collection embraces as well 
as examples of the French School 
a great many inferior and dubious 
works by old masters (which show 
the limitations of Blaker’s eye) as well 
as a large group of nunc too good 
eighteenth, nineteenth and Iwcnliclh- 
eciitiiry English pictures. This selec- 
tive approach is unfair and deceptive, 
for it results in giving an tin balanced 
view of the sisters’ collecting activi- 
ties and makes them seem more dis- 
cerning than they really were. But 
one gathers from (he various inlro- 
duclions to this volume and the form 
.in which jig [ext has been conceived 
wr National Museum of 
Wales has bcin too much Influenced 
hy he current popularity of nine- 
teen th-ccn [pry French works of art. 
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arc d ‘*-arded as not authentic. tv* 
aie substantial changes which for 

s* n, « 

find ditlicult to pm down. But On, 
Mr Tngamelis is the first t 0 idol 
that the conception of this boot ii 
arguable for it is neitherone thiufi 
nor the other. Basically “ft 
undertaken in the hope oi inttKit- 
jng a wide audience" which Vans, 
luted into practical terms has wait 
of it a dual-headed monster: that 
Is to say both a narrative commen- 


tary on the formation of the Davies 
collection mid ivhnltu cnivrfliutfii 


collection and a wholly superfluous 
account of the major movements and 
masters of ninclcenlh-century French 


painting into which the basics paint- 
ings arc fitted artificially as illustra- 
tions. Blit whereas the commentary 
on the formation of the collection, 
nn Interesting and informative slice 
of history, is confined to ifteot? 
pages, the “ French Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Painting" section rambles m 
for seventy-live. And. alas, it is fr« 
neither of questionable value-jt# 
munis nor of factual errors, aswilaess 
the .Htirtcmcnl that Gauguin was ia 
Copenhagen in 1881 However, tot 
this gentle fault-finding should jfr* 
the impression that the book tow 
Is not u worthy addition lo w 
library shelves, it should at ort« tf 
slated tliHl within his impow.®^ 
tives Mr. IngumcIJs havdWMV 
job. Tne volume is ilhrin*^”“ 
eight plates in colour and****!’" 
In black-and-while. 
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_By the same look of standards the 
?c ir V? ' ^ ^ bncr " is described a$ 
Swiftian,’' (that epithet is nowadays 
as meaninglessly inseparable from the 
nou I n -f* a«onlzina " is from “ rcap- 
661 ibe astonishing 
bfiriTr^ 1 Lichtenstein M uses 

: S06d>rt, a trick that 

Si » Pity f rom Shake- 

' S^oup, Is 
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illustration. 1 intin 6 *!* f^SameA 
wlff. the Fretich 3 

to the study of comic JnP 8 . - ^ j 
mentioned. Work shghj y . ^ 1 
beaten track i? hardly b m haw j 
all. Forexampk.apfacem^J. d 
been found for the c0 ^ W L; [ 
the . American undergrouml^l^ .] 
which have already 4 

memorable work as , 1 

consilpfitcy iuid :3 

readera. Wfii riot need to J Wg ■ A 
twice in three *eeks of .j 

of "acid” In hippy jar^onV ^ 
Such omissions might ■» i 
•Ked on grounds of s P acc, ^?Ld 
the book wastes such & W.J ' 
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always had if so gaod ; (here iya? “ a repeal 
Victorjan tradition of -'literacy, .whicti'* In 
decreed pictures to be tin respectable thesis, 
—a form of neo -Puritanism n : (has . -tratidi 
ho any evidence for this as^er- ..what'.: 
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absolutely convincing :/ c 
distorting mirror m k SOnie 'vim 
studied for their vumi nil - . m 

mishl immerse oneself^?®* 11 
of mall tiers, l n (ho * . In a lord 
expressing, and even L-hf C *■ a, ^*« 
habits and behaviour p nSlD ^ ,s «al 
cature not only 
l0r>,n 


totem happened lo the American 
J'",,.. ^vel ? Obviously the fanii- 
u are still there. Recording their 
Lions anti loves is still a measure 
jLcIWie skills, not in the current 


in; of black humour and satirical 
3£e bin in the line of Main 


giinins. p |H , 

tir«! American Tragedy, anti 
Ohio. The social novel 


j .wiling up. if not absurd, then 
j ni a tradition-hearing family 


; ,v x h expects accommodation to the 

(i.ieni and the American Woman, 
i^mes in Philip Roth's new book 
iwrdike.thc last turn of the scrcwcd- 
JP middle classes as nervous wrecks. 
ihtn She H fov Good is a strln- 
vpi criticism of the core of 
5 s nifesl Destiny, that mass-living 
tul of smugness which demands 
mrrender lo Ihe American Way as 
model with a self-righteousness blind 

io its destructiveness. " The middle 
if America " is the spatial scene; 
Liberty Center is the urban meta- 
phor of the destruction of civiliza- 
tion. For Roth's Lucy Nelson, self- 
righteousness is a way of life. As her 
h«U dies under the pressures of ego- 
tistic survival, she sends her father to 
prison, relying on law -and -order as 
in eAiemal authority to be 
used when it suits the arid sensi- 
bility. Lucy's attitude towards 
men as Authority -sexual, legal, 
pdtern.il- is central to the book. 
Roth tells about small-town life 
truthfully and without self-regarding 
iyfehntts. He makes the smull- 
npcricnced, small-minded power of 
ftf middle of the middle class vibrate 
»ii/i totul mediocrity, stale and un- 
profitable. His structure is an 
NKlo>€d area of mutually inflicted 
Iwmcnts. 


UbU; « wy DHSStt n, un 

D«aiJ ijj 1 -^ith an ideal American 

■fcr nhJhJ? pr ’!?iP d JP him win- 


whose tensions heighten those of 
certain kinds of daily living, and a 
tragedy ol' wasted vitality. Bassarl 
does finally make a hid lo rescue him- 
sell and hi.s son from Lucy, but she 
is .Iro/.cn intu the rigidities of habi- 
tual righteousness. Roth does not 
show where Ihe resources of renewal 
nnd change lie in Liberty Center. 
The very language of his book skil- 
fully maintains the fascinating dead- 
nc.ss of habitual non-thinking and 
stereotyped feeling. He raises the 
banal to serious art. but the discrim- 
inating sensibility has had to retire 
before l-he masks of ventriloquy. His 
plot is dearly a condemnation of the 
suered family unit and an attack on 
a society which believes itself to be 
the terminal model for the world. 
When She H'ma Gaud at least clari- 
fies something of the error: the 
thinning and narrowing of the 
expectations of life to the point of 
sell -destruction. The family becomes 
the control area in which freedom is 
allegiance lo the pattern of domina- 
tion and submission. 


Lucy Nelson has enough critical 
energy to sense her loss or integrity. 


The closeness of relationships is 
»hal appsls. Daddy's little girl, 
Myrtle, marries but lives with her 
Minis. Her husband. Duane 
"Whiiey" Nelson, Is minced 
toough endless schemes of sclf- 
ffjorm inhibited by family watch- 
nihw. The Depression increases 
® family's vulnerability and ncr- 
** oppression. The Nelsons’ 
tinier, Lucy, grows up forcibly 
JJ* h « r grandfather, ** Daddy 
»iU Carroll, is a benevolent dcs- 
RMr parents flabby instruments 
«»m»ne’s pressures, and thcsmnll- 
language of sociability simply 
ilL' Cte u 0VCr granny and sensu- 
h Hcr resultant sndo-mnso- 
^ hor into the Catholic 

Tmi. raMrth in l.ibcily 
^Jier n m , hal CHsy whcn 0£Kl 

.l, “"HMh fail, Lucy invites in 
crim^S? . ,0 c hcck her father’s 
™(dr,nk und feck I css ness): "He 
fcj w ®hh a moment of her 
SftfyfAw pity". The real 
S*DBiiii- lberl I Ccnter are ra° n ®y. 
incl£ H panlheon which 

Haymcs, Jennifer 

Monroe, Jane Rus- 
Ijjling ™ D “ y Knd Mul ’S«* , eL 

JW**,*** R °y Bassart, an 
k.. ■rant, with nn iHaeiI 


but she builds her own life as a 
revenge against circumstances. Like 
Carol Kcnnicott in the twenties, she 
wants o life which is not ugly. Unlike 
Carol, she believes she is totally right. 
But further. Roth is showing through 
her thwarting that a major root of 
evil is to place all value in family life. 
His White Protestant melodrama re- 
shapes the old family saga form into 
an indictment of the ways in which 
environmental values can ferode love 
and creativity. 

The families in When She Wax 
C 'out! rave on in their element 
of competitive urban democracy. 
Roth rubs our noses in the common- 
place until his novels have some of 
the suffocating pressure of their social 
origins. But Lucy Nelson is more 
than this : she is an extension of that 
great series of bourgeois girls triangu- 
lated between class, cash and sex in- 
sistences, from Moll Flanders 
through Anna Karenina to Charlotte 
Stunt and Constance Chntterley. Plain 
Lucy progresses from member of the 
Liberty' Center Consolidated Hjgh 
School Marching Band to man-hating 
killer-nuim. by way of waitress in n 
diner, a brief great expectation of 
the Roman Catholic deity, and a mis- 
placed trust in veteran Roy Bassart 
in the bock .seal of his 1946 Hudson. 
What she really wants is an object 
to possess, in the way her en- 
tire society ' and its education 
tells her she must possess, . in 


job will do. But " what happens to 
a man to whom all things seem pos- 
sible and every cuurse of action 
open ?" The reply is “nothing, of 
course". In addiliun. Barrett is vul- 
nerable to the squeeze and pressure 
of people who need lo squeeze and 
press, in particular the parodislieal 
Southern family of Vaughts (more 
allegorized than Roth’s Middle Wes- 
terners! with sick son, holy daughter, 
and another son who wastes a mixed 
genius lor medicine and sex on an 
unappreciative society. 

Barren's childhood impregnation 
with Ids father's non-racialism and 
Brahms records, as well us the usual 
Cjvil War battleground myths, 
makes him even more vulnerable lo 
renegade emotion and desire un- 
becoming to a Southerner. Percy 
supplies another piece of Kierke- 
gaard: “ If a man cannot forget, he 
will never amount to much "—and 
adds a bit of Guardini’s The End of 
the Modern World about the faithless 
love of lonely people and a world to 
come ■* filled with animosity and dan- 
ger " but “ open and dean ", Indeed, 
The Last Gentleman is rather 
abstract, and Hemingway-nostalgia 
Lurks in the near distance. In a sense, 
it is an analysis of the South, the 
South demy thologi zed, and de-sot- 
weeded, to the extent that it exists 
very nearly as a sleight of hand. The 
tired circularities of Southern be- 
haviour are knotted under a tele- 
scope: "How can one take seriously 
the Theory of Large Numbers living 
In this queer not-new not-old place 
haunted by the goddess Juno and the 
spirit of the grent Bobby Jones ? " 
Billy or Will Barrett reads in Free- 
man'.s R. E. Lee how the general’s 
battle orders " had been found by a 
Union sergeant, the paper wrapped 
around three cigars and lyiing in a 
ditch ", and he says to himself: *‘ I’ll 


pick it up before he gets there ", and 
stoops slightly, such is his need to 


stoops slightly, such is his need to 
identify. Similarly, there is a 
danger that God will take the 
form of Jean Hersholt or 
Judge Lee Cobb (the movie-going 
inheritance is the sins of both the 
fathers and the sons). It is the un- 
frocked doctor and sexual experi- 
menter who has other gold to offer 
the American youth : 

Do you know what did the West in 7 . . . 
It wasn't Marx or immorality or the 
Communists or the artists or any of 
those fellows. It was Leigh Hunt. . . , 
If I were a ChrisLlan f shouldn't hesitate 
to identify the Anti-Christ, Leigh Hunt. 

Not unnaturally, all Barrett can 
counter with conversationally is his 


order lo be someone. Therefore her 
child will he " hers, indisputably hers, 


Bcrnc-like , psychiatrist who once 
“ wrote In his book that one’s needs 


Si* - ,he - « r "iyTn 

t0 be * “ V\°- 

*6 foho/T Bassart is also 


foot balFspec tat orial 
W'. J' 5 idea of love » 


child will be " hers, indisputably hers, 
broughl into the world by her and 
protected by her To get total pos- 
session, she accuses her husband of 
being u “ pansy ” as well ns a whore- 
monger. The final condition of what 
he in turn calls Lhls “ little ball-breaker 
of a bitch ” is predicated from lonely 
stoicism expressed as masochistic self- 
pity. Her devouring of men is traced 
back to her religious desires, to eat 
up Christ’s body and blood: “ it will 
melt down into the grooves of her 
mouth and stream into her body . 
Lucy Nelson desired to eat her father 
and heir husband. Cannibalism is her 
justice against men. 


orise-from n hunger for stroking and 
that the supreme experience is sexual 


intimacy". But against the. posses 
sive motherly-love goddess, he cat 


only muster amnesia : 

" Pardon pie *\ SQ ld RIU at last. “ Who 
is it we are talking about ? Lucrezia 
Bori, the opera singer,. the Duchess erf 
Ferrara, Lucrezia Borgia, or Catherine 
de’ Medici 7 ’’ "I loo oftert gel the two 
of them mixed up ", said the poor sweat- 
Ina enaineer. " But not ihe three said 


ing engineer. But not ihe tdree , sain 
Rita. 

Barrett is not daft: just Innocent 
and trapped. When a minor charac- 
ter remarks, “The Bible says call no 
man father”. Rita challenges auto- 
matically that "infinitely dreary 
or»itl».im of Fundamentalism and 
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The. Last Gentleman is a long pica- 
resque journey from Central Park 

back to the South by a young man 
with a talented amnesia and a built- 
in pun on penile and ziiz/zi — that is, 
he is a Southerner lacking an aristo- 
cratic inheritance from a genteel 
family, an overheated memory of 
defeat and ostracism and the ex- 
pected manly racial defenas ngains^ 
non-white persons. Walker Percy 
once wrote that Mississippi was parl 

of the wild west of the Old .South. 
Unlike the seaboard states, U misse 

Sdla nor Dodge City, norjter^ 
matter, Liberty Cenlcr AWd w^ 


amalgam of Fundamentalism and 
racism ” but goes on organizing other 
people's lives ttjth her unarming 
Intellect ancj instinctive gambling. 
She is the kind that threatens with: 
“You can kill two birds with one 
stone. You can have your new 
life and you can get out of the cldsed 
society at the same time." Such 
smartness is also one of Walker 
Percy's methods of. drawing fashion- 
able intellectual America into his 
novel in order to sterilize It. Nor is 
Barrett’s father’s liberalism and 
ostracized individualist anarchism of 
much use to himi "I haven't 
betrayed anyone, son. And I don't 
have much use for any of them, 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, or Protes- 
tants.” Nor are the “sad fruitless 
victories of the past ", For positives, 
he gives Barrett amnesiac gaps, 
which cover irresponsibility, and a 
blindly accepted warm responsibility 
for a dying young man of mathe- 
matical lalents. 

The suicidal confusion of the South 
is played oul.as an analogy nnd pro- 
phecy of ■ something larger: an 


America caught between transcend- 
ence and pornography, u field of vio- 
lence and selfishness culled (lie Great 
Society. The Last Gentleman is Like 
one of those Japanese ghost and 
samurai talcs made into a twcntielh- 
century allegorical film. The varie- 
gated style is full of deliberate 
clichds. old re|igions and bits of Old 
Southern stuff ; its aim is to point 
up a need for new authority and new 
resources. Behind Barrett's journey 
lies the question ; what is everyone 
really thinking and feeling ? One 
remembers Frantz Fanon's words: 

“ What is important is not to educate 
them, but lo teach the Negro not lo 
be the slave of the archetypes." The 
whites, too. must be taught lhal. is 
Percy's theme. He begins with his 
hero focusing his telescope on a New 
York falcon. He has sold everything 
and bought an optic machine with a 
magic Harz Mountains, ** intricate 
German smell ”, which he hopes will 
make him a sccr. But the lens simply 
brings the bricks of nn hotel wall 
nearer. He has to go South. 

Walker Percy has written a comi- 
cally desperate novel. Hi.s story is an 
old-fashioned rambler, rebored to 
take modern sophisticated trips south- 
ward : it's a good ride, with built-in 
spirits cabinet and a little library for 
the telescopic reader. Some of the in- 
terior decorating is self-indulgent, and 
there are repetitions of material 
enough to make one identify with the 
hero’s quest in a spirit of quite pri- 
vate irony: 

The dawn of discovery, the imminent 
sense of coming at last upon those secrets 
closest to one and therefore most inac- 
cessible, broke over him. “ But why Is 
it— 7 " he usked aloud, already knocked 
cold bill raising a forefinger nevertheless, 
then iuy down under the dark shrubbery. 

The message seems lo be that it is 
better to have a strong father than an 
Umbilical mother, but of course no 
happiness is guaranteed : the system 
remains. 


In chapter 21 of Fathers , 
Herbert Gold reaches a stage in 
American male life so fictionally 
familiar as to be totally boring. He 
becomes an adolescent co-educn- 
tional summer camp lover. Not 
much more impressively original is 
the next stage— Herbert as G.I. pro- 
voked into a scrap by a kike -calling 
thug, and returning home as dis- 
atfiliated veteran. This interlude 
apart, the pace of Fathers is excit- 
ing. The prose carries forward a 
complete exploration of the first- 
genera t[on American father' with n 
great deal of passionate detail. The 
plot sets up a series of motives 
between father and son which parallel 
their actions and failures to act. The 
emigrant Russian Chassid from 
Kamenetz-Podalsk and his son, the 
American writer, become part of a 
single and complex cultural action. 
Sam Gold, the 'father, is a brilliant 
comic portrait of a man growing 
from penniless emigrant to pros- 
perous greengrocery to real estate 
interests, the example of one of the 
sources of American capitalist power. 
The vital energy put into money- 
making. gambling and future -risking 
by Sam reappear in his son’s power, 
as an artist, to speculate and to 
assemble experience and language, 
the resources of creativity and risk in 
another field of free enterprise. 

Like When She Was Good. Fathers 
is a document of the Middle West, 
full of insights info that power C6ntre 
of Amcrichri society. In Gold's novel, 
loo, the family survives the Depres- 
sion, but the mother here plays a 
familiar role as a centre of security 
at the level [ of cooked food, 
mended clothes and emotioiftl 
warmth. . It is the father who 
strides over his son. Herbert Gold 
is not unduly sentimental about 
the profits and losses of .the life of 
consumer business. The American 
Dream as a dream of private survival 
is clearly presented, and prestnied as 
all of a piece with the army and gov- 
ernment. When- A1 Ravin “kikes” 
Sam inhis.grocery business it not only 
prepares for his son’s army exper- 
ience but it also projeots bnck into the 
European past, towards the Cossacks 
of Kamenetz nnd Sum’s reasons for 
exile. . 


A man's self is always at stake. 
Gold is saying, and it is equally 
part of Roth's concern. The Jews of 
Kamenetz sent their sons lo the 
Crippler for maiming rather than 
allow them to be forcibly drafted in- 
to the Tsar’s army. In America the 
game of power continues, except thut 
a man is supposed to come to Ameri- 
ca, to Cleveland in Sam Gold's case, to 
become a man without such pressures. 
The crucial passage in Fathers there- 
fore concerns violence in the world 
of power, whether it is the American 
heartland or Russia : 


He was thin kina, but in his own words: 
precedent, moral example. This was Ihe 
political question, to be answered in the 
impure, compromising way of politics. 
A passionate answer— Sum Gold's face 
bloodied, a crowd secretly smiling over 
Sam Cold's fallen body, un inflamed AI 
Flavin finding his dream of power ful- 
filled— this was the worst possibility 
which my father’s furious body had 
almost given him. The philosophical 
Hi iny to do was to master that hot inner 
twitch, and then, only then, to think 
out how to discourage the Cossack mob. 

It is the measure of what kind of man 
the emigrant boy has become that his 
means of mnstery is the hiring of four 
men to beat up Flavin. Sam then 
places his act in the context of the 
French retreat before the Germans in 
the Rhineland. All his life he has paid 
out lo gangsters and Mafia. It ha* 
made him. so to speak, philosophical. 
It makes his son a writer. 


Herbert docs not follow Sam’s 
money-making, glamorous life of 
combat rewarded by money, hot 
baths and food— and food, as in 
Look Homeward. Angel and The 
Town and the City, is the book's 
major element of value, the cata- 
lyst, the cement, the medium of 
communication, the symbol of lieulth, 
wealth and well-being — cooked and 
raw alike (it is food in abundance 
that is singularly absent from the 
world of When She Was Good). 
Herbert's element is words, and this 
he docs share with his father, who is 
something of n Nabokov with the 
English language. But where man- 
hood for Sam meant exile from Rus- 
sia and grubbing for a living in free- 
enterprise Manhattan, for Herb it 
comes drearily ns coeducational camp 
counsellor in the summer of 1941. 
Gold does not escape the adolescent 
scene, so grimly significant appar- 
ently for Americans, so boring be- 
cause so anonymous and stereotyped. 
He keeps up the Ironic parallels — ■“ he 
ran from the Czar's wars, but I quit 
college ja my first year and enlisted ” 
— but the action slackens, the prose 
plods, and the tendency to moralize 
thickens. In fact, n serious irritation 
in Fathers is a certain sub-Dahl- 
bergian recourse to dull bits of philo- 


sophizing — perhaps a cracker-barrel- 
Jewish love of self-evident- saws 


Jewish love of self-evident- saws 
about “life". 


But once Sam is trying to enlice 
his veteran son ihto the real estate 
business. Gold is in the centre of his 
material : the father-son tensions rel- 
ated In richly humorous language, it- 
self a source of misunderstood 
misunderstandings between, genera- 
tions. He. bus the novelist's nl- 
most morbid puriosity about 
human speech action, and con- 
tinually reaches out for his definitions 
of human freedom through ihe way 
intimacies are slanted by Ihe langu- 
age of the family power situation. It 
is this .field be shares with Philip 
Roth, but his vision of . undebilitated 
life is far more hopeful.' After the 
yeasty chronicle of American emi- 
grants, Fat hers. ends with the remark- 
able story of the C.rippler. Herbert’s 
grcat-grandFritlier's empty left eye- 
socket is the sigi) of how much free- 
dom a man . may be forced to have 
left to him. Herbert Gold's histori- 
cal sense of the self struggling within 
the universal power structure, 
whether Russian or American, is pro? 
found. He asks, through his ances- 
tors, the right nnd appalling question 
which lies at the core of the novels 
by Roth and Percy, and the centre 
of the American dream : 


When my father wap ted to come to 
America, his grandfather hissed with 
rage at the boy's father. Godless 
America I He showed his scarred socket 1 
and said, “ 1 see I So he can escape the 
army 7 1 see anyway. Is he to be more 
free than I am 7 Docs he have die right 7 
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War and Espionage 

TIDE-TURNERS 


Peter ^ di ng (Editor): Deceive Barites of the Second World War. 439pp. Arthur Barker. £2 10s. E H. Cgokridge 


TURNCOATS 
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This anthology comprises a well- 
balanced selection of the great bailies 
of the Second World War. described 
by those who played leading parts in 
them. 

The precise qualifications which 
determine wheiher a bottle is entitled 
to go down to history us decisive uie 
not easy to define. Among this 
selection are battles which un- 
doubtedly altered the course of the 
war and others which were less fat- 
reaching in their results, but which 
constituted a decisive lucal defeat for 
one side and which added their 
measure of attrition lo the loin] sum. 

There can be little doubt about the 
Battles of Britain and the Atlantic 
convoys; had the outcome of eilher 
been different the war would prob- 
ably have been lost for Britain. The 
great battles of Stalingrad and 
Alamein were turning points at 
which the war took a new and 
generally consistent course. The 
supreme example, perhaps, is Mid- 
way, where the trend of the Pacific 
War was reversed in the space of a 
few minutes and when, in the now 
lapidary words of the United Slates 
official historian of naval operations, 

" for about one hundred seconds the 
Japanese were certain they had won 
the battle of Midway and the war ", 

In this sense Matapan (here 
told by Admiral Cunningham) 
ha«Uy seems to qualify, although 
it confirmed, after Taranto, the 
Italian Navy’s reluctance to Inter- 
vene in Mediterranean affairs and 
was a decisive defeat for the Italian 
flcei in that five of its ships were 
destroyed for the loss of one British 
aircraft. The long, hard-fought battle 
of Qassino. described from the Ger- 
man side by General von Senger und 
Erterfin, was crucial in the Italian 


theatre bui hardJy decisive in the 
wider sphere of ihe war. Its contri- 
bution to final victory is to be found 
in the measure of attrition which it 
wrought on German strength in 
Europe and which became, in fact, 
ihe object of the Italian campaign. 

Some of ihe selections are well 
enough known in the Anglo-Saxon 
world and, written by the comman- 
ders who conducted the bailies, are 
already basic reading ; there are 
A kune in (Lord Montgomery). Irn- 
phal {Lord Slim), Leyte Gulf t Gen- 
eral MacAnhurj, "D" Day, Nor- 
mandy and the Ardennes (General 
Bradley) and a chapter on Strategy 
in 1944, |>y General Eisenhower. For 
the rest. Brigadier Young’s catholic 
choice of authors has added much to 
the freshness and interest of his 
antihology, and the enemy point of 
view is represented by a selection of 
the ablest and most reliable German 
and Japanese participants. General 
Guderian describes the Blitzkrieg of 
1940 and General Adolf Galland the 
Battle of Britain. From Ihe Russians, 
there is an excellent description of 
the in-tigh ring and the soldiers’ 
battles for Stalingrad, taken from 
Marshal V. I. Chuikov’s The Begin- 
ning of the Bond. 

Perhaps the most interesting, for 
sheer freshness of approach, are the 
Japanese. Of these, the short account 
of Midway by Captain Mitsuo Fuch- 
ida and Commander Masalake Oku- 
miya is Ihe most lucid, dramatic, and 
at the same time authentic. The auth- 
ors. incidentally, seem lo have dis- 
posed of the claim by the United 
Slates submarine Nautilus that she 
gave the coup dc grtlce to the Soryu, 
which they believe finally sank after 
a series of induced explosions, ihe 
evidence suggesting (he Nautilus con- 


fused the K;igu with the Soryu but 
hit neither. 

Colonel Masanobn Tsuji, head of 
the staff which planned the conquest 
of Malaya and Singapore, gives Ihe 
Japanese version of the capture of 
the island base. He provides an in- 
tensejy interesting description of the 
crossing of the Johorc Strait and the 
lighting on the island which led to 
the British surrender, dealing more 
with the detailed tactical battle 
than with the basic strategic weak- 
nesses whfch led to the British 
dfbtlcle. This otherwise excellent 
account, however, is somewhat 
spoilt by some smug anti-colonial 
undertones which suggest that 
Manehukuo and ihe China "Inci- 
dent” have escaped (he Colonel’s 
memory. 

Brigadier Young has furnished 
some instructive and clearsighted edi- 
torial notes. In a preface lo Alamein 


of a Spy. 254pp. ,. eslle - 
Vernon Hinckley : The Defectors. 250pp. Ha r rap 25s ‘ 


30j. 


The bull market for stories about 
espionage goes from strength to 
strength and in October, 191)7, i( 
broke through all previous highs to 
set Ihe respectable Sunday papers 
ablaze. Treachery has, perhaps only 
temporarily, replaced se\ as the stan- 
dard Sabbath-day fare of British sent to their death: wT* «atc 
middle-class households; which may li»n over a lone nerStJ^ 
lead to a startling improvement in 
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MEET THE ITALIANS 
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. Tfti'BRON : Mirror to Duma sens. 226pp. Heincmann. £2 2s. 


; t ilw Paradiw "f the Orient . . . 

!“• . «■ .l- i.n.i. ,if Nam where 


i* ultff the lands of Islam where 
jS ’hive sought hospitality, and the 


hiifc’uf the cities we have observed. 
El garnished with the llown of 
*■ ant. 1 , t herbs, and bedecked in 


«EStenicd herbs, and bedecked in 
rtfliadfd vcstmenis nl gardens. In 
f -ijiS of beauty she holds a secure 
and on her nuptial chair she 


morals and even in military security he served nn |y f IVe ' n J* «** 
but certainly to an increased sale for life in prison and hkjianS H » 

.. ... d P* & re dealt 


books such ns the two under review. 
Mr. Cookridgc, who has some prac- 
tical experience of intelligence work 
before and during the last war, has 
written one of the better books on the 
Resistance movement in France, 
They Came from the Skv. reviewed 
here two years ago. Colonel Hinchley 
also writes Irom personal experience ; 


'“"S''!- Willi many da* 


with 

b p» ‘ Sean "AlphonsurSi.? 61 ? 
helped him to get awiv -Si W 5° 
recently turned up a i‘ h / f 

Embus. y i„ Mo, u V' T t'S 


nlace Of beauty die holds .i secure 
LjU and on her nur ’ ‘ 
vTbipI « h b adorned. 

UTiui the Andalusian traveller, 
l.i Jubayr. offered this description 
tifOamavus in Salad in’s day he was 
^giving eloquent expie 
rnnimon view, hi ben 


sfnry remains si ranee ‘nT," 
ships of con linemen i Ina *!. ard ' 


cruelly 

*rjp£SsES S 55 F=w== 

Ihe arm-chair pundits. "Historians c/l . , r . . . . _ lecmiLv^ h hm e . ,lher fWMdfe 

— • »• l. i. . . . Shadow of a Spy deals with George lectures on commim»i — 


_ pundits. "Historians 

of this sort," he says, "depend for 
the success of their work on the pro- 
vocative and interested comments of 
generals whose careers did not long 
survive the arrival of General Mont- 
gomery in the desert and he ends 
it with a well-placed and unanswer- 
a ble whiff of grapeshot : 

The soldiers Montgomery commanded 


never thought it remotely passible that 
i. This seem 


they would be beaten. This seems to 
me to be ralher more important than 
the plaintive jealousy 0 f lesser nien If< 
For once, a British general managed to 
get his army across ihe start line with 
a numerical superiority over the enemy, 
this should be a matter for pruisc rather 
than complaint. 

This book is an excellent compan- 
ion to the author’s World War 1939 - 
d5. and is indispensable reading for 
students of military history. 


THE 38th PARALLEL 


Soo Sung C ios Korea in World Politics, 1940-1950. 

' Cambridge University Press. £2 J6s. 


338pp. University of California Press. Londons 
Tty Casew : Korea. The Commonwealth at War. 307pp. Cassell. £2 2s. 


( fix , Americangenerah and their admirers example, have a particularly crest 

T\' : if? W given to, drawing parallels significance for the war in Vietnam. 

' ' 1 12321- S a lhp Rrtd 7?? environment, cultural, polS 

para ile] a vyhich' tihe opponents of- LI -*- -■ - * 


• Aitiericah policy in South-east Asia 
vetiimenUy refuse to accept', It is 
...probably dangerous to compare. too 
elosely any two historical even Is; 
-•’but ■"the' reader of Dr. Ch'oV admir- 
. able Korea in World Politics can 
hardly ' escape the conclusion that 
Ihe're ai'e a number of features in the 
genesis of the : Korean and Viet- 
neemese crises which are uncannily 
similar. 


historical and physical, Is too differ- 
ent; as also is the nature of the basic 
niwitory ■ problem. From the view- 
point of some historian in the future, ry*i*» ui . ^.no leaves oir is 

kyj.Tihi Carovy in Korea. Il ls a 


Australians and New Zealanders 
have fought without British allies. 
Th® siory of the involvement of 
British and Commonwealth forces in 
Korea, a story which begins at the 
point Where Dr. Cho leaves off. is 


process of political rearrangement 
and delimitntion following the col- 
lapse, in 1945, of the Japanese Finbi re 
.in Asia, . r. :• , ■ . . 


Blake, and claims to be the first com- 
plete dossier on its subject. Jt is cer- 
tainly full and thorough, although 
since Mr. Cook ridge laid down his 
pen further facts have come to light. 
For the earlier period of Blake’s life 
Ihe story is as complete as it is ever 
likely to be. He was of Sephardic 
Jewish origin, from a family called 
Behar; Blake was a wartime pseu- 
donym. His father was born in Egypt 
and obtained the status of a British 
protected person but, after fighting in 
Ihe British army in the First World 
War, he settled in Holland where his 
son was born. Mr. Cookridge has put 
together u good deal of information 
about George Blake's early life in 
Holland, and his work for the Dutch 
Resistance, He escaped to England 
and was entrusted with various Intel- 
ligence tasks which he continued, 
with the rank of Lieutenant R.N., in 
the occupation forces in Germany 
after the war. He appears to have 
been a good and hard-working intel- 
ligence officer; it is nevertheless sur- 
prising that he was eventually given 
established employment In the regu- 
lar service in peacetime since this is 
usually rigidly reserved for persons 
of wholly British origin. 

But when all is said, the two things 
that everyone remembers about 
Blake remain the two most surprising 
facts about him: - that he whs con- 
vened to communism hy being 


* on communist theory 
of tom ictiun in him. Noi 
that the Russian agent to whom hi?- 


ssimt to 

b common view. In beauty and 
itutiure it was accepted then that 
Damascus had lew peers and no 
'..uriiYTL Mlllfine the cities of Islam. 


. , miuiit lln 

conversmn is presumably lo be all* 
bulcd. Gregory Kuzmllch. hints!/ 


. i , ", * ■-“-iinw.u. unroof 

d f ,k C v ° lhe Anierica «sal thfffld 

or the Korean war. 


Defection is Colonel HincMeys 
sole subject and he covers a wide 
spread though it may be woafcfttJ 
what .Sir Roger Casement h doing to 
the list ; he seems lo huve been drag- 
ged in to allow the author to air a 
conjecture of his own on the hnwire 
homosexual diaries. Philby, Burgtsi 
and Maclean are here by right though 
at less length than they have been 
favoured with since the book eaiw 
out. John Antcry and Joyce repre- 
sent those who chose Nazism : Har- 
vey Lee Oswald and the ralher enig- 
matic Alexei Golub are coses of 
defectors, in different directions, who 
both changed their minds. Colond 
Hinchley takes the view that Golub 
was a plant. A good many of ll» 
others have written books of tbw 
own, sometimes good ones, for in- 
stance the Petrovs who defected lo 
Australia and Pawel Monal, tin 
Polish spy in America. In these W® 
eases Colonel Hinchley suffers ty 
comparison but in general he is rwi* 
able and, in his comments, show* * 
sensible appreeiulion of a ddcciof'i 
problems. 


ifjKriors among the cities of Islam. 
Iimiist have been as easy for the 
Livelier to sing her praises as it 
hs, no doubt, for the Damascenes to 
jocept them. 

Nowadays, things are ralher dilTer- 
tni. The Damascenes may be as 
twnplaceni as ever in the belief that 
their city is lhe navel of the world, 
‘ • the visitor- -even supposing he 
can gsl there past the prickly barriers 
,cd Syrian politics is likely to take a 
different view. The stagnation of 
Warn in general was matched, of 
necessity, by stagnation in Damascus, 
i*); and although the past half cen- 
ter) o/Arab revival has stirred up the 
old mud to some purpose it has done 
tittle to enhance the charms of this 
most exclusive of cities. At a quick 
glance, which is all that most visitors 
mw are permitted” or permit Ihem- 
i*t)-Damnscus has a prtwincial 
iul. Its rulers shout and posture in 
tireless political narcissism, but the 
power is in Cairo and the commerce 
is in Beirut, and you can rend the 
(suiting futility in the comparative 
j emptiness of the city's modern streets 
; and public buildings. 

Yet Damascus retains (he secret, 
embracing power of (lie great oasis 
Auilh. When you arc outside, 
]« may scorn its in-bred ways. 
When you are inside, you know they 
wiheoflly ones that matter. Espcci- 
dyinlhc desert-nurtured world of 
thm; a place of crystal witter and 
sol gardens, like Damascus, is liter- 
ill)’ u well as figuratively Paradise, 
*nd i(s inhubitunlN know themselves 
b be the blessed of the earth. 


During {lie course of thfc Second 


Dr. Cho, one must hasten to 
observe at this point, hw nothing to ’ 


(for example: “said Everleight; 'If 
(help flamin’ Chinks are invincible, 
then rhy bum's a frying , ,pan 1 
While adding little pew. It relates- 
50111 e the most heroic' episodes of 



of suitably . dHffiS .SSB 

engagement |tas faded. • . Korean 

! ■ It would be dangerous, of course, fighting. 
la take these, parallels too 1 far ; and. aggre 
it is extrenieiy tiulikifly that tho hdli+ ' Wen 

taiy lessons -•--■■■ 
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THE INSIDE STORY 
TOLD BY SIX DUTCH 

, CATHOLICS- WITHOUT ■ 

v# A SENSATIONALISM OR 
‘ DISTORTION 
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perhaps the greatest of Mr. 
•w IQnsmanj ' nienls tbul he cap- 
®<S the sense and justice of this 
WjwviRv while maintaining an out- 
I rT-u! u- 1,1 “Wcciivity. He dcs- 
L book sin " simply a work 

i. no one could mistake 

j. else. The sincerity of 
5 is transparent. But he 


loves judiciously, sadly chronicling 
the watts and weaknesses of his 
mistress alongside her wonders. 
He comments sharply on the 
lamentable decline of the city's 
traditional crufts, now exploited 
lor the tourist trade, and on the 
bastardized westernisnis of much 
of its modern life. He skimps none 
ol its long record of violence and fan- 
aticism. “Cut oil from the civilizing 
influence of the Mediterranean by 
the harrier of Lebanon ", he writes, 
" Damascus has always been insular 
and bigoted . . . desert emotion per- 
meates her." But he loves her all the 
same, and makes us understand why. 
through a skilful blending of past and 
present, historical significance and 
human sympathy. 

To get inside the skin of Damascus 
in this way cannot have been easy, 
Mr. Thubron did it partly by living 
for some months with a poor family 
of Christian Arabs in the famous 
Street Called Straight ; and although 
he is a well-travelled young man, 
obviously accustomed to taking 
things as they come, it is not likely 
that he found that always as much 
fun as he manages to make it appear 
in retrospect. But it does give his 
narrative one great quality often mis- 
sing from modern books of travel: 
its continual reference to the reality 
of another society and its actual 
people. His hosts and their relatives 
and friends emerge as individuals, not 
as stereotypes— the powerful Elias 
rumbling around the tiny fiat In his 
underpants, his wife gossiping and 
exclaiming over the price of oranges, 
the young student next door, filled 
with a passionate sense of failure, 
desperate to leave the city he loves 
and hates. • 

All this provides a pungent coun- 
terpoint of personal involvement and 
adventure to a solid account of the 
city’s present flavour and past deve- 
lopment. and the way Mr. Thubron 
hits woven these elements together Is 
a lesson for anyone who tries to com- 
bine entertainment with instruction. 
He also writes so uncommonly well 
Ihnt Mirror to Damascus can only 
be - Ihe first of many genuine riches 
to come from him. 

It is a pity that Mr. Thubron*s 
publishers were unable In maintain 
such high standards in the reproduc- 
tion of his phdtugraphs, and the old- 
fashioned design of (he dust iackot 
seems perverse. Readers should not 
be, put off, however.. Like the Damas- 
cus of old- this book Is otherwise 
" must richly adorned ", • 


Vernon Bartlett : Introduction to Italy. 216pp. 16 plates. Chiitto and Wlndus. 35s. 

J. M. Scott : /i«/v. Countries of Today series. 128pp. Ernest Renn. 25s. 

Dominique Fernandez : The Mother Sea. Translated by Michael Calium. 236pp. Seeker and Warburg. 36s. 


In a sense any book about Italy can 
be no more than an introduction. 
No one has said all that can be said 
and no one ever will, though the 
impossibility of grasping the com- 
plete measure of the country and its 
people will with equal certainty pro- 
vide no discouragement lo writers 
intent on carrying on the search for 
a definition of the Italian experience 
Some will have more to say than 
others: none will close the field be- 
cause so much is undefinable, from 
the pink light of a Roman sunset to 
the .sexual aspirations of a Sicilian 
peasant. 

Mr. Bartlett sets about introducing 
the average type of visitor to this 
elusive peninsula of what he finds to 
be generous, hard-working people 
whose labour has enhanced a coun- 
try of immense natural beauty. His 
aim on the face of it is modest. He 
wants his readers lo be spared the 
stemming of their enjoyment wh t 
faced with all those phrases studding 
the guidebooks, such as combi fieri, 
Sicilian Vespers. Guelfs, Ghibeliines 
and Cinquecento. which to many are 
clichds still needing to be deciphered. 
He seeks to cut a lucid wtiy through 
the history of Italy from his first 
chapter— “The First Italians to 
his closing pages on " Italy Today " 
and "Meet the Italians". But is it 
so modest &n aim ? Of course not. 
Mr. Bartlett has ninny advantages. 
His style is clear and his approach 
is that of un excellent companion, 
knowledgeable but not loo much so, 
warm towards his subject and towards 
his render, unpretentious and unin- 
hibited about comparing Caesar's bald 
head with Mussolini's or writing off 


country, and in Italy's case that 
history has been extraordinarily 
complex sind sometimes splendid. 
But it is just as arguable 
that because of the very nature of 
Italy's history Italians have been 
forced lo devise a system of pro- 
tection from it. Mr, Scott makes 
the point in his account of 
Italy today that the effect of 
ancient Romans on modern Italians is 
no more, probably, than the effect of 
the Roman occupation on (he modern 
British outlook. He goes on to say 
that " they feci as they must have 
done for centuries that their fate de- 
pends on forces beyond their con- 
trol His book is directed, like Mr. 
Bartlett's, at a specialized audience : 
young people. He does noi underrate 
the past. He has his historical chap- 
ters. But he is much more dubious 
about the relevance of the glorious 
past to the Italian present. 

Clearly this is snying no more than 
that there arc many ways of looking 
at Italy. Mr. Bartlett's way is attract- 
ive and attractively described. But 
when all is said of what has been 
done, when Hannibal has been re- 
evoked and Frederick 11 — lo name 
two great men attached to elephants 
—the fact remains that a genial 
account of the past is still a long way 
away from explaining what a visitor 
sees and feels and experiences around 
him in modern Italy. Mri Bartlett 
does not leave himself sufficient space 
to talk much about modern Italy. 
Another book perhaps, now that the 
introduction is over : one that would 


business is not lose but domestic 
life, convention, tranquillity." So 
much for the romantic convention 
of thc_ Italian as a passionate indi- 
vidualist. " Why do the young 
Italians talk for hours about women 
if, as ! believe, women do not really 
interest them ? " 

Their food is symbolic: "Spag- 
hetti attests to the dream of tender- 
ness that haunts every Italian— a ten- 
derness that sucks in and swallows up 
obstacles.^ and invites a rather sloppy 
intimacy.” He rejects any excuse 
preferred for the insufficiencies of the 
south on historical grounds: 

They unanimously declare that the 
South lucks an educated ami 
courageous ruling class: they unani- 
mously fustigate the liberal pro- 
fessions ami niock the plethora 
of lawyers, professors and tfotiari who 
spend their lime at their club without 
a cure for any other freedom but that 
of being able to play cards. However, 
to, explain the failure of the intellectual 
middle classes, the Souihernists invoke 
the di male, the Spaniards, the Bour- 
bons. the United Stales (again), but never 
the main reason, the evil of all Italian 
evils: that abominable upbringing lh.it 
ruins the boy from childhood onwards 
.... Worshipped as gods from their 
cradle days, surrounded by a swarm of 
women ready lo satisfy their whims, 
never alone in bed, never thwarted in the 
least way. never subjected to a time- 
table. ... 


have him explore more deeply lhe 

snu s 


the Holy Roman Empire as a con- 
structive force virtually at the death 


1 


M What will . 

. the year's most 

CATHOLIC HERALD 


, turn out to be 
ebated book” 



HEENA n 



Rosdnwry. 



}#$■ DEFLECTIVE BOOK. WHICH . 
'Vi' 'REVFAr C 1 a CTot \r.n\ c at Ml iTUAl 



of Charlemagne. He fits into his nar- 
rative the fragments of learning which 
will somehow have remained lodged 
in most people's memories : the geese 
giving the warning against the Gauls, 
the Rubicon and the versatility of 
Renaissance man. All this will liber- 
ate the reader he has in mind from 
those mental embarrassments when 
(he voluble guide begins re-serving the 
antipasti of history which have lost 
both savour and meaning because of 
their long isolation from a context 
of historical continuity. 

He has sought to offer the bssen- 
liul knowledge. So far as Italy is 
concerned this is liable to make one 
miss the essence. For all Mr. Bart- 
lett's admirable gift far Simplification 
the suspicion grows as his account 
proceeds that it cannot be as simple 
as this: it cRn never have been as 
simple ns this. The modern Italian has 
obviously been shaped, like .every- 
body else, in part by the history of the 


good humour and generosity and sell- 
sacrifice which he has encountered in 
Tuscany where he lives and com- 
pare it with his more troubled pas- 
sages on the Italian lack of belief in 
the goodness of others. Hls own 
very lack of pretentiousness is in the 
end self-defeating. 

The very opposite must be said of 
M. Fernandez whose book is abopt 
as pretentious as could be Imagined. 
Unlike Mr. Bartlett, whose Immedi- 
ate knowledge is largely about cen- 
tral Italy,. M. Fernandez deals 
almost entirely with the South. He 
brings in some bistory and many 
literary references but he concen- 
trates on (he present slate of the 
people, on their frightful social 
troubles and why they seem incap- 
able of doing - anything about ,il. 
Much of the book is a detailed and' 
extremely able expression df_the- 
familiar French thesis that Italians 
are basically pretty bad qnd particu- 
larly bad at what they are supposed 
lo be good at- "There is very little 
real passion in Italy. The serious 


and so on. The other basic evil which 
he detects is the lack of divorce. It 
is the weapon by which southern 
women, who grow so unattractive so 
quickly, are kept in subjection and 
thus denied their part jn building a 
free society. The book is a tirade 
interspersed with poetic evocations. 
He is obviously so fascinated by the 
country that what he finds to bo 
faults quite simply infuriate him. 
"... . many a man of the South who 
can see perfectly well what should be 
done to change his botched existence 
into a successful one, carries on 
living as if he preferred to spoil 
it. , . It is it frustrated book. The 
frequently insufferable tone (how 
many light years are we away 
from Mr. Bnrllelt’s bonhomie ?) is 
in no way helped by the translation' 
and the frequent misprints. Jt is 
nevertheless a stimulating book and 
at times ns wildly right as at other 
times wildly wrong. It is a bent look 
at the contortions oT Italian society 
in. the south, frequently brilliant, con- 
la ibing 'a great ;deal of. information 
and a quite extraordinary inability lo 
see anything good about the subject 
at nil. If this Were the last word on 
Italy.thedate of its publication would 
be a sad day. But it is not the last 
word, and so can be happily read for 
the stimulation which it gives. 


GEORGE CROSS ISLAND 


Brian Blouet : The Siory qf Malta.] 253pp. Faber and Faber. 3ps. 


A nqmbcf of countries have already 
been treated in this series, and Mr. 
Blouct's contribution is a worthy ad- 
dition. He rankes good use bf the 
muss of interesting material available 
and provides n well-balanced account 
of the hktbry i and present position 
of tin island— or rather islands— 
which,- though small, have played an 
important rold in European 1 affairs 
over the cfehluries: 


ance of the Maltese, but he pays tri- 
butc also to the bravery and resource 
of some of the Axis attempts to de- 
feat the island.: . . 


: /-His ’approach- throughout Is ■ con* 
$t ructlyciy critical. For. example, in 


his hsiessmerit of the knights .of St. 
John; find particularly their defence 
of ' Malta' duririg. Ihe Groat Siege of 
1565, he reminds his renders that 
the story has become stylized and Few 
h6ve questioned it, both because it 
makes such a sued story and because 
the knighis of St. John had a vested 
interest in’ appearing as the saviours of 
Christendom. . .: It Is noticeable that the 
Maltese, who made up lha bulk of the 
Christian fighting. force, are given very 
tittle praise In- the majority of accounts, 
Ho dbqs not hisitat? to question the 
stylized judgments that have been 
handed down. : 

The aqtbor is similarly objective 
ab out :the J later great siege, during the 


One of M r. Blouet’s greatest merits 
is his abijily to make valid compari- 
sons, 1 He underlines the similarities 
between 1 565 and Lhe J 940s. He keeps 
constantly before us the basic; and ex- - 
treipely important fact that the Mal- 
tese have for- centuries been under 
colonial rule^-firgt undel- the knights, 
then under the British.. He efophhsizes 
(and this is equally important), that. 


straight to the point. He recognizes 
.the limitations of the islands when-. it. 
comes lo industrial developments-, 
limitations which were concealed by 
over-enlhusias|>c optimism In the 
early days of the. Aids to Industries 
Board— and ho . rightly lays \ much 
stress on ; the social; obstacles to de- 
veJuppicni. such as'ibe unwillingness, 
of wealthy Maltese to invest their 
money tn 1 their own, country,, and the. 
long tradition of- having- no direct 
taxes (iticbfne iux 'was imposed only 
Jn 1448}.-! i 



both colonial rulers saw Malta prfc ; . 

rivilia 


niarily as a military base, with civilian 
considerations given a . low priority. 
Discussing the existence of both civil 
and: military authorities- under 
the British he remarks that 
“ under these heads there were 
many fruitful sources bf disagree- 
ment and the relationship beiween 
civil. and military affairs was never 
solved until the -islands beenme' 
Independent iri- 1 964 ", (Even then, the 
importance of lhe military presence 
to Malta's economy continued to be a 
bone of contention between Valletta 
and Whitehall.) ' 

When he turns to the economic 
difficulties of Malta. Mr. Biouel gets 


, With all this, Mr: Ulouei s'ym'r 
pathetic r "ns. well ns an objective 
analyst, and his study admirably cap- 
tures the spirit find atmosphere of; 
Malta and the Maltese.. 


Recent- art books from Larousse 
include Cl Greco in the L^s Pin's 
Grands Peinrces series, with a text by 
Andrea Emiliant and 64 plates, half- 
of them in colour f29.40fr.), and 
Rijksntuseuni In the Musses cl Monu- 
ments series, with a text by E. R. 
Mcijer and 147 pages of plates (.39.50 
fr.). 
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Arts and Crafts 

TEACHING ART 


Gordon SrrroN : Artisan or Artist? 

(Paperback, 35s.) 


RHYTHM IN DISGUISE 


328pp. Peryamon Press, ti. Gustav Ecke: Chinese Paintings in Hawaii in the Honolulu Academy of Art* i 

Vnllimp I ' ilAnn fpvf tiill'h nl.itPG Vnlnnur II nn.l III . and 


The history of art education, hitherto 
much neglected, is now beginning to 
attract ihc attention of an increas- 
ing number of scholars. They (and 
indeed a much wider public) must 
be interested in and may well be 
grateful lt> Dr. Sutton. His hook is. 
in effect, a history of art and craft 
in. English schools from the earliest 
times to the present day. Jt was 
badly needed. 

The gratitude of scholars need not 
be qualified by the reflection that Dr. 
Sutton has got in first ; the field is 
so wide and so little occupied that 
it is still easy for others to make an 
original contribution. How much 
icope there is may be appreciated 
when we realize that this author does 
not even allude to what has, hitherto, 
been regarded as the major work on 
this subject — Professor Pevsner's 
Academies uf An. The reason i.s 
clear and, up to a point, justifiable ; 
Dr. Sutton is not concerned with 
academics (as opposed to schools); 
he deals with Erasmus, Peslalozzi and 
Froebel but not at all with Alberti, 
Lebrun and David. In general he 
■ecnis to avoid art history and in this 
he is wise, for when, momentarily, 
he docs glance in that direction he is 
not impressive. He wonders, for 
instance, why Locke was not more 
interested in the visual arts, even 
though “Claude was painting while 


thoroughly serious. Unfortunately it 
docs not have all rhe \irtucs which 
should adorn a good thesis; the 
index, for example, is not infor- 
mative, there is no bibliography 
and the notes do not give page 
references. This is exasperating ; 
it is also disquieting when one 
discovers that Dr. Sutton is. on 
occasion, ready to take a decidedly 
perfunctory look at his evidence. The 


Volume I : 426pp. text, with plates. Volumes H and 111 : plates. Edition'] imii*n7« '<nf tivule CuBmu 
of Hawaii Press. Subscription price: 5200. 1 ei to 500 copies. Univ^ 


enlij 


summary given of the Report of ihe 
Special Committee of IS-17 and of the 


Select Committee of 1849 is summary 
indeed, and, su fur u.s can be judged 
from his notes. Dr. Sutton has not 
rend cither of these extremely import- 
om documents. In fairness it should 
be said that this seems to be an iso- 
hiled although not a trivial, lapse. 
On the whole this is a most careful 
and nearly always a most trustworthy 

history. 


he was in France". He is much 
more at home with Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss, with needlework and Slojd 
and with the slow development of 
educational thought as indicated by 
successive royal commissions. His 
interest is all in the classroom; it is 
certainly a legitimate interest and it 
has enabled him not only to write a 
hitherto unwritten history but also, 
for the period 1837-1852. to supple- 
ment. and in some points to correct, 
that which has already been described 
by Professor Bell in his Schools of 
Design. 

We may therefore accept the 
schoolroom as a limited — perhaps 
too limited— but historically import- 
ant area, and if wc continue to find 
. fault it is because so great an oppor- 
tunity calls for magnificent treatment 
and magnificence is too strong a word 
for this author's virtues. 

The book is made from a Ph.D. 
thesis and bears evident (races 
. of its origin ; there are tabu- 
lations and quotations that might 
. have ' been . ; reserved for an 
appendix, (here are pages which 
. might fitly have been compressed into 
paragraphs, and paragraphs which 
might better have been sentences. 
These arc the common faults of dis- 
sertations; the book has some of the 
corresponding qualities; it is never 
Buperflcially or evasively written, i| is 


In the end the render must wonder 
whether Dr. .Snt ion’s method can 
give ;i true picture of his subject. That 
ts to say. he jihm consider whether 
it is advisable logo so far from higher 
education. Here the title of the book 
draws attention to the book's limita- 
tions. Whether Ihe student should be 
made into an artisan or into an artist 
has indeed been a great art educa- 
tional problem, perhaps the great art 
educational problem since the 


Renaissance 
the Academy 
man to be 

doing, prepares him for little save 
disappointment, and rhe trade school 
which, all too often, forbids him to 
rise above his station. This was the 
crux of the argument between Hay- 
don and _the Board of Trade in the 
1840s. 
which Dr 
which 

discussed without reference to art 
history. Even if it is admitted that 
the main concern of the educational 
historian should be the child and that 
the child is unlikely to become an art- 
ist or even an artisan, still the prob- 
lem of academic, as opposed to voca- 


Dr. Ecke has been chiefly responsible 
for building up the important collec- 
ted of Chinese paintings in the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts, and these 
volumes are a splendid monument tu 
his work. All the major pictures 
acquired up tu 19(H) are reproduced. 
Handscrolls 
entirely on 
and even 
are folded 

Ihe size of the plate. The 
essence of a Chinese painting is 
first and foremost the brush work 
(the composition is often the 
least interesting thing about it), and 
this is fully revealed in these volumes. 
It is important to stress this because 
the complaint one chiefly hears, par- 
ticularly in Britain, is that ir is impos- 
sible to appreciate C hinese paintings 
because one almost never sees 
them. Anyone with access tu this 
book can. up to a point, remedy this 
for himself. 

■ The text is neither historical nor 
descriptive, but a highly subjective 
and evocative commentary, studded 
with quota lions from VVorringcr and 
Baudelaire, Goethe and Kierkegaard. 
Even the chapter-headings arc rather 
dramatic. Under “ Imponderabilin " 
Dr. Ecke describes the gradual 
awakening of the West to the values 


Clark, one wonders 7 Under 
“Modes oi Brnshwork ” he -.peaks 
of Chll Ta ns “ a master of harnessed 
commotion a happy phrase : less 
happy is his description of Wang 
Yllan-ch'i s landscapes; “charged 
with portending pathos, they are a 


logu 


loguo raisonnc of The u , 
^Indents of cUS?** 


will h 


Chinese 


Pk* 


■ N Ho distussi 


there 


tdeniijjcd. 


are shown ' in their challenge toThos/who dcny'iriig^k except ^ 

folding shp-m plates, to Chinese pictorial ail". I his is all dred tieev,. “ ! i. 5 1" 0 * 0 "Wlffl* Th I 

the hanging scrolls in the mind of the writer. Wang S W hi 

to double or treble Yuan-chT* work was certainly the North*™ . evtt "« on ^ Inire^UclKMi lo h« 
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Poetry 


SWIFT THE POET 


IMPROVING GEMS 


SW,FT: Pattilal Works - Edi,l ' d b - V Hcrbcrt D “™- 682 PP- O^orU University Press, u. Mic.AF.LR.Tt.RNtn: P„r, OU r P„ t ,ry. 264pp. 


Miclincl Joseph, 30s. 


^ Osborn's edition of 


t-rs . 

m - s Observations 

frill 


items (No. 132) in 


reads : 


V&J edition jwas] under his own 


product of intense concentration and 
effort, but the cool serenity of the 
resujt, to say nothing of the success 
of his official career under the benign 
K ang-hsi, surely rules out tragedy 
and pathos. “ Beginnings of Buddhist 
Art is a lit lie out of place in a book 
on Chinese paintinu 
shows little synipaihy 
his account of its 
China is cursory and 
rate. The filial section, " Appearance 
and Apparition", explores the 
weird faces and configurations to be 
discovered in wood and marble, and 
cnables-Dr. Ecke to include details 
the Chinese furniture on which he 
is an authority. 

At a time when the studv of 
Chinese painting is at last coming 
into the realm of respectable scholar- 
ship, this book seems a throwback 
to an earlier and less eauliou 


Northern 


on 


century ptclurc. The Liang Kv 


“ Sleeping Gibbon " is ~ an, ‘ Nai 


■ This is taken to mean that the 
Miner edition of Swift's JKiirfar 
Sfittps closely supervised by Swilt 
{JJg As Mr. Osborn remarks, 
Swiftian 
Professor 
notably 
his edition 
j Diwiitm to .Servants 1 1959), 
L -swift himself took a good 
s of interest in the printing 
jth« first four volumes of the 
Dublin edition, and possibly a little 
■bo in the two following volumes, 
ihkh Faulkner published in 1738”. 
On August 8. 1734, Oxford wrote to 
Swill complaining that the books 
ihicb Faulkner had promised to 
il over at the end of May had not 
pt arrived. Swift, replying, ex- 
plained; 

Have pul the Man under some Diffl- 
giltyei by orderin« certain Things to be 
itruck out after they were printed, which 

r. ,a -. c « no 1 ; SiSf ha \ m S"“^ 4 S ! St s S 8 L v n c d H?Th 2 ! , *£ 

i , .tie not furthei explored. 1 |,; m nilh j, mjuhle and difficulty to 


lure uf which * 


jroversial. to say (he least 
nothing is SH id about 



assume, should be authenticity 
Bus is not always so in ihe spheie 
^h |n r? painting." But he has a 
habit of leaping from one idea l0 
the next, and the implications of Uijj 


Sir Harold included in his third 
volume under the title Trifles have 
gone. The poems arc printed in 
chronological order, as far as 
possible. 

It is splendid to have Swift named 
an Oxford Standard Author now on 
the strength of (lie poems. Johnson 
remaikcd that Swift's poems offer 
very little on which the critic can 
exercise his powers. This has long 
been taken for granted. It has been 
assumed that the poems are what 
they are and that, when we have 
.made this acknowledgement, little 


lainly there is evidence of a sensi- 
bility at work in Marvell which is 
found more vigorously in Swift's 
poems than elsewhere in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. Now 
that the poems are available in a 
single volume it will be easier to 
bring them into our understanding ol 
the literature of the period and to 
test them in that light. 

It is clear. In any event, that Swift’s 
poems embody certain values which 
are nut merely carbon copies of those 
available in his contemporary peers. 
This was dear enough to Yeats. In 


Comforts 


The jirpiihiuiis of itllem-nf*: 

A ball hll through a lump uii some luwo. 

The Inlilc-top grained nud bare, to which 
You take a thin, scrawling pen aiul paper. 
Also, rain is at the green window, smilriiiiig. 


It 


would be very wrong, funv- 
ever, to conclude that this is 
work of a dilettante. .As 
Ecke himself says, *■ There is 


(he 

Dr. 


I piuDicm since the fl f nhinw nainimr. tni,lcl aim less cautious ace. 

e. The choice lies between *♦ P 2 |E!* rE " f I? L ' a,t| S™Pl?y. Not many writers today could have 
ny, which teaches a young rh e Chined x W ' lh E en ?. cd thls vivid dewription of a 

came an artist and. in so variety o? del r m 1 huntmg scene on » Han tile: 

viivc h j in iff. v aneiy ot decorative fiinns and .... ... 


. .nrms and 

motifs in ancient art. " Han Between 
Line and Lite evokes the character 
of Han art through rubbings and 
tomb tiles. In “Counterpoint and 
Transformation ” the author 
aptly that the 


says 


These creatures are paxsing before the 
eyes as rf haunted, the mounted hunts- 
man behind the giant hound, the hound 
behind the terrified Mag, all three 
careering as if possessed, with no end 
in view, forever. 


But it is an argument to iILIt con H H Y i,l,wn . tlf « Dr. F.cke’x c. 

r. Sutton does not refer and SSliEiT ^ painting ‘is really Mon of what 
in fact hardly can be wfife ? d T.“ > nd “!!• in Sir «senee of Ri 


Ecke’s comment- " » premoni- 
mtist have been the 

Willlani Tciiiplc's shitrnWiiijl, .'w 


no fault in seeing qualities where 
others do not, nor in being enl/iusiav 
tic, provided the object deseiws it" 
Dr. Ecke, through his yean in China 
and marriage to a talented Chinese 
painter, as much us through tos own 
studies and researches— he was co- 
founder and for many years art edi- 
tor of Monunientu J 'em — hit 
gained insights into Chinese an 
which, iif a little unfashionable al pre- 
sent, deserve to be pondered deeply. 
Without his passionate involvemttil 
in Chinese art, moreover, these iwf 
nificcnt volumes would never bail 
been produced. 


Mm modi trouble 
adjust. 

There has been some discussion of 
ihe mailer, particularly as it nfTccts 
I the second volume. The cancels in 
[ that volume arc noted, in summary 
! foi, in Teerinck's Bibliography. Some 
: lime ago. however, the English Fac- 
jsliy Library at Oxford acquired a 
: k( of Swift’s Wwks which was 
to contain the second volume 
la ib original state, except that it 


— Or, poiaing a record, leaving it 
To settle itself, tn play: 

Or, nn immovability about certain while curds 
In a shelf-row , . . 

Siieh things, therefore. And, I daro 
You, 1 dure you, disorder. 


ALAN BKOW ISJOtlS 


more remains to be said. A common 1934 he told his friend Oliver E<J- 
opinion is that Swifll wrote poems as wards that in poetry he took his later 
| lictol the title-page. All the leaves other men write postcards, and that manner from Swift; and, for proof, 
; abstquenlly cancelled in the Faulk- it js absurd to lake his verses too seri- he read the third stanza of the “ Ode 


BLOSSOMING IN STONE 

'“rr 2 88 PP . 25 , ,, lustrati0 „ s . 


Thames and Hudson. 35s. (Papef- 


will want to go to a College of Art 
but also because the teacher himself 
is the product of higher education and 
very likely of an art school. The 
teacher’s idea of himself- nnd 
hts relationship to the children must, 
m some measure, be determined 


When Indochina (London, 1962] by 
B. P. Groslicr was reviewed in these 
columns (December 28, 1962) readers 
were warned against mistakes in the 
translation. Since Mr. Rawson uses 

, me English version of M. Groslicr’s 

by his finql years of training and the b ° ok Bs a primary source, these mis- 

history of art in the school of general *?*« “ ow appear for the second nl lhrtl tl . - - . 

education cannot really be complete ! ,mc - For example, when Mr. George "f organt/.ing a display 

if it is divorced fiom the history of Ll,wrcncc mislmnslaled the word j V l , un V u . nL ' mtf sU lhtf L‘l*iihurgh 

the guild, the academy and the col- t}neni(ii IIS " ^vest ”, he made a simple I „ L '\P^’lvd to do bet- 

error. Now Mr. Rawson accepts the If on . ' 1I11CI 1 uttticing-girla. Instead 
mistranslation at face value and a . w,llc .* ,ha{ devatas of 
attributes Ihe west harav (reservoir) ■ , r , , 1 ,iru “ virlually indis- 
at' Angkor to the wrong' king. nnguishable one from another”. 


mgs by M. C ocdcs and M. Uois- 
selicr in whose footsteps he 
specially claims to be following, 
the relevant article i.s “La dale 
d’exdeution dcs deux bas-reliefs tar- 
difs d’Angkor Vat " {Journal Asia- 
mine, Paris, 1962). Mr. Rawson, who 


ouvi me vi»r 

legc. Artisqn nr Artist ? wo u 1(1 seem, 
in fact, to be Ihe title of another book 
which has not yet been written. . 


FOR THE TABLE 


t ™?“ 


The subject of this work is defined 

• as the sUver actually used on the table. 

• It excludes brnninCntal pieces and 
. those;; ps^d, ^boutl ' the house: but 

Includes -leiyan<i' coffee services,. It 


were trivial,' and one book on Italian 


CAmbodfa n ( = Khmer) art, with 
which is • included Mhe art of 
Fynan, occupies almost half this 
book. The author, who is Keeper 
of the Gulbenkian Museum of Orien- 
tal. Aft and Archaeology nt Dur- 
ham,' has, studied • the art but 
not, . it seems, the background. 






king 

then 

work 


built the ■ : west 
rightly that ; it 
of another. One 


Their famous diversity has been illus- 
trated by Mile. Sappho Maruhni in 
her Costumes et pannes khm&rs 
tfapres les devoid d‘ Anchor- Vat 
(Brussels, 1927). 

After such mistakes have been 
noted, there still remain loo muny 
smaller incongruities to inspireconfi- 

rST for „u a, \ 1 P !e . the Cambodian 
word for black " has been spell 
wrdngly. Next the reader turns to 
r jf • , l i 1 . e sec ond country on the 

But ‘heart of Vietnam 
was the has bien opiiued from the book. 


is drawn between Javanese solidity 
and Cambodian “spacious mass- 
Mr. Rawson also offers a theory (nil 
Hornbudur provided a patlern forl« 

templc-mounUiins in Cambodi*.Jb« 

theory depends on analogies 
established between the plans 
flnkong at Roluos and Bori>bi«0 r - 
As there wax no provision /nt t°) s ' 
rituals in Borohiidttr. it would app* a{ 
to differ from the Bnkong, whidi w 
built to perpetuate the dill of Ihe goo- 
king. 

After loo brief accounts of art id 
T hailand and luos Mr. 
turns to Btiriua. This art ? 
devotion of ihe Burmese Jo fgj 


? rer edition, except for one, are still 
! la plia, and twenty-seven leaves of 
| (awls are bound in at the end of 
■ febook. It is therefore possible to 
| « precisely which poems Swift 
ordered to be struck out. 

Margaret Weed on has given aiv 
excellent account of this matter and 
1 full description of the uncancelled 
Volume in The Library, Fifth Series. 
Mime XXII, No. 1 (March, 1967). 
h appears that five poems were 
«leted, three were partially cancelled 
J pimii alteration of the texts, and 
?»«re changed in varying degrees 
n ihe course of resetting. The sub- 
55* variants yielded by the un- 
****"*<! leaves have now bon in- 
In the text of Herbert 
edition. The result U that 
2*fcHarokl Williams favoured 
325 Pjjnlings an his copy-texts, 


UVUIMUII HI •■iv Th* 

nature gods as well as to Budjjhj- 
author thinks that I here m J 6 


echoes of Cumhodiaff 


ously. The result is that wc have not 
taken them seriously al all. F. W. 
Bateson is one of the few 
critics who have given them their 
due. In his English Poetry Mr. 
Bateson described Swift as “ one ol 
the great English poets" and com- 
mitted himself to the view that be is 
preferable to Pope. This is a formid- 
able assessment, coming from a 
Twickenham editor. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that Mr. Bateson’s 
analysis of the ” Description of the 
Morning" implies that Swift excels 
Pope mainly in the degree to which 
he can be turned into a Bhikeian 
Marxist. These are hardly the 
grounds on which a reconsideration 
of Swift’s poetry can usefully be 
based. 

In any attempt at a reconsideration 


to the Honourable Sir William 
Temple ", Yeats did not say what 
he particularly admired in that Ode. 
Indeed, when he quoted it again, in 
a passage in the pamphlet On the 
Boiler, he gave It without comment. 
But we can guess that what he ad- 
mired was a certain vigour ; a resil- 
ience entirely consistent with the pos- 
session of a securely judged tone. 
Critics who discuss Swift’s poems at 
all tend to be rather superior when 
they come to these early Odes. This 
is fair enough if they merely intend 
to point out that the Ode, as a 
form, did not suit ihe main 
qualities of bis genius. Bui to read 
the "Ode to Temple” again with 
Yeats’s later poems In our minds is 
to see that Yeats was right. There 
are indeed powers at work in the early 
the intractable 


" Parlour Poetry " is the name given 
by the editor to u body of verse, 
mainly nineteenth-century, which was 
recited in the parlours and drawing- 
roums of Ihc middle classes. The verse 
which the middle-class muse inspired 
was on the whole facile in sentiment, 
crude in form, mawkishly sentimen- 
tal. largely philistine. One is inclined 
to think that it would be better for 
people to be without poetry than to 
admire Felicia Hemans, George R. 
Sims and Martin Tupper. Are we nny 
better off now, when the heirs of the 
poetry-reading class of the nineteenth 
century arc content to exist without 
poetry of arty kind ? As Mr. Turner 
points out, the keynote of parlour 
poetry is its assurance, its air of cer- 
tainly in relation to the great themes 
of love, death, country, poverty and 
social injustice. Nowadays journal- 
ism, the cinema and popular radio 
and television features lake care of 
the mass emotions of common 
humanity. 

Of this popular middle-class poetry 
Mr. Turner has made a collection of 
"101 Improving Gems", to quote 
the sub-title. Middle-aged readers 
will be grateful to be reminded of 
.such early favourites as Kingsley’s " I 
once had a sweet little doll, dears *’ 
and S. W. Foss’s “ Hullo" (“When 
you see a man in. woe. Walk right up 
an’ say, ‘Hullo I *"). Younger 
readers will be amused to read what 
excited the aesthetic .imagination of 
their parents and grandparents. The 
harmless pleasure of sending up Vic- 
torian verse is no! a new one, and 
Mr. Turner has certainly indulged 
it. But the fun of finding 
out what once jerked people’s tears 
is limited. The compilation of such a 
collection makes demands which are 
less easy to satisfy. To begin with, 
the editor’s own judgmen I , as revealed 
by his choice, must be above 
reproach. Thomas Haines Baylv — 
no mean technician, though emotion- 
ally too slick — is fair game ; but the 
inclusion of other old favourites, pre- 
sumably for no other reason than 
that they are old favourites, is not 
so easily justifiable. It Is wrong to 
pul a genuine, elegiac utterance such 
as Charles Wolfe's "The Burial of 
Sir John Moore "alongside the crudi- 
ties of the Hon. Mrs. Norton and 


Phoebe C'ary. Mi. Turner certainly 
earns a cheer for dossing Kipling's 
"If" with other vulgarly homiletic 
pieces. 

But how is it that Noyes is left 
out 7 On the other hand, it is surely 
u serious error of judgment to 
include such favourites as William 
Ajlinghum's "Up the Airy Moun- 
tain” and Jean Inge tow's “The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ’, 
still to be found in discriminating 
school anthologies and read with Ihe 
awakening interest of the young ima- 
gination. Other inclusions have no 
place under the heading of " Improv- 
ing Gems "—"The Battle of Blen- 
heim", “The Battle of Hohenlin- 
den", “The Song of the Western 
Men" nnd Mnrryal’s "The Old 
Navy ", for example. Such poems, 
simple as they may sound to sophisti- 
cated ears, are true stepping-stones to 
better poetry. The trouble is that 
every inclusion is. as it were, tested 
against the touchstones provided by 
tho worst of the others. If you are 
going to reprint “ 1( is Christmas Day 
in the workhouse " mid " O, not wo 
never mention her ", easy targets for 
anyone':, condescension, you invite 
the reader to judge your other inclu- 
sions by the same standard ; and by 
this standard many pieces should not 
be in at all. 

What seems tn have started as 
a beguiling gift book shows itself 
to suffer from somewhat divided 
aims, Iif these poems are neglected 
nnd bad. why revive them ? If fami- 
liar and bad, why revive them ? If 
in some way good, and offering a 
neglected value to the present age, 
why not take the whole thing more 
seriously ? Are we invited to smile, 
sigh, sneer or what ? The trouble is 
that present-day standards, like Mr. 
Turner's, are confused. Nevertheless, 
this is a useful reference book, con- 
taining full texts of many forgotten 
favourites which readers will want 
to have access to. It coutd also be a 
fruitful source for critical exercises. 
What exactly, for instance, is wrong 
with G. P, Morris’s "Woodman, 
spare that tree ! "■ — a poem inspired 
by essentially poetic feeling blit fail- 
ing for lock- of— technique? No. 
Sensibility 7 Perhaps— but suitable 
for comparison with poems such as 
Cowper's “Yardley Oak" and 
Hopkins's " Blnsey Poplars” 
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^ ofthe latest authoritative edl- 
if '-r ^:°nfissiohs are more for- 
decisions. Among the 
tE* CR nnol now be fe- 
« Swift’s work" the "Ode 
Ki Wllli ?m on his Successes In 
ftrftu >‘ rartd the " Epigrams against 
CLi r l*P rte - Po®*n? have 


fulfilled In „ 

Johnson, or Goldsmith. But perhaps 
one of the obstacles which have pre- 
vented the full recognition of xSwift s 
power as a poet is the feeling that 
the attributes which we think of as 
« Augustan " sit uneasily upon him. 
He often appears more a man Qf an 
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of publication, pclr rear ^ 
is wSlcome-doubly welcomed 
the book is , low-priced. 


original 1.96T Cieironn edition except 
for the aifdiiibri 
on German marks 
nate because 
portanl books 
silver have appeared, including two 
pn French provincial, murks and one 
dealing with the marks of tliie prin- 
cipality of Liiige. 

The original 1964 bibliography was 
not above criticism; since it would 
seem to have been complied! without 
checking on the books listed.*. Sorrier 
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f ovedrdown To the section of earlier time and earlier poetic ways 
“ Apollo’s A comparison frith Man*?, for^ft: 


DL na t s i «en given 1 back to Mrs, stance, is oiren mu.o **««■ 
; Most of the things Which any thing -from. his own day, 


is often more fruitful than 
Cer- 


General" a classic example of the 
mastery of lone. But there are magni- 
ficent things to be found even ill the 
most improbable parts of Swift’s 
poems. . 

Herbert Davis's brief preface to 
the new edition is 1 dated January. 
1967. A few weeks later he died. 
His last formal essay was a speech 
prepared for the Swift Tercentenary 
in Dublin, a retrospect of mofe than 
thirty years spent at work on Swift; 
It Is filling that the work should now 
come to a handsome conclusion in the 
poems. Swift told Charles Ford that 
he was concerned that his works 

“should be printed correctly rather 

than otherwise”. Herbert Davis 
spent many years td ensure that 
Swift's wjsh Would be fulfilled. 
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LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN 


Is not available as an Xmas, present this year. * But Odder & Boyars 
5ugge$t the following for T.L.S, leaders. For the serious reader a long 
novel MILRBOTTLE H by Gil Orlpvilz, a massive American novel 
that uses unusual stylistic techniques td portray American Jewish life 
. jn a new light (hardcover 63s., paperback 30s ). For the socially 
> conscious n novel that gives new insight into the way white ^society 
humiliates. the negro, Jerome Hartenfels's terrifying LAZARUS (35s.). 

, Or Peter Weiss's largely autobiographical LEAVETAK.ING, in which 
the author of ihe Mnrat/Sade exposes his life and philosophy, ‘the , 
archetypal experience of our epoch * as Martin Esslin called it (35s.). 

- For (he Beckett udtkci NO’S KNIFE, the master's collected shorter 
prose (30s.) or BECKETt AT 60, n collected volume of reminiscences 
nnd tributes, throwing new light on the man and his work (25s.). 
For poetry readers Robert Crecloy's POEMS 1950-1965 (hardcover 

, 35s., paperback 1.7s i 6d.) or Yevgeny Yevtushenko's POETRY 
1953-1965 in a bilingual edition (hardcover 35s., paperback 17s.,6d.). ; 
Aunt Edpa might like Wyndham Lewis's BLASTING AND BOMB- 
ARDIER.1NG, his autobiographical reminiscences- of Ihe fits! world 
; war and artistic, life in London following it ; (42s.), ^i// probably not 
Carol Burns's THE NARCISSIST, a novel about artists In Hampstead 
.. today (25s.). Uncle Harry \yill find all his anti-French prejudices 
confirmdd by THE HLfNT, Maurice Sachs's true memoirs of Ch6 Paris 
black market during tho wafr (3I)s.). The general reader will like two 
translations ALL GREEN SHALL PERISH by the distinguished - 
Argentinian. novelist Eduardo Mpllca (25s.) and PORNOGRAFIA by 
ihe prize-winning Polish novelist Witold Gombrowicz C30s.). 'For a , 
philistine cousin try NEW WRITERS 4, devoted to happenings In thd 
modern theatre, very explanatory, very amusing and only a little - 
shocking (hardcover 25s,, paperback 15s.). And. if you feci like splashing 
out with your devalued pounds for a friend with a strong coffee table, 
buy Henri Massin’s luxuriously designed THE BALD PRI MADONNA 
by Ionesco that combines fan-out typography with an. amusingly 

- illustrated and laid- out new version of the play (7 gns.) For children 
Andr6 Mnurois's charming NICO, illustrated by his son, Ihc story of 

• a boy who becomes a dog ( 1 2s. 6d.). 
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AFRICAN PERSONALITY 


Suggestions TT UW ' 
for your 
boofc-tofce /15 


CHRONOLOGY 


of the 


MODERN 

WORLD 


COMPILED BY NEVILLE WILLIAMS 


Hus heat planned *i iJhit /'mm January 
1763 to Diivmturr t'JdS it pruvldcs ant 
only a comprehensive din Ion ary of xlpni/i- 
tant thin, bin tdmrc all permits rat h 
occurrence to be seen immediately i/r its 
historical perspective. 

The large, encyclopaedic index mi ide.v the 
reader to the paragraph he requires; he 
can then see at ay lance what vise happened 
at the same lime in Inicnntrioiial A flairs. 
Science and Technology, the Arts. Ectntu- 
Mies, Literature, Music. Law, Theatre and 
Film, Rdigimt, Sport, Et/tnotion, Dis- 
covery. Key statistics arc also given. 


“ Absolutely fascinating . , . II must Ik* 
one or the most entertaining hooks ever 
compiled." Sir Kenneth Clmik. 

“An astonishing number of valuable nnd 
fascinating lads stored in a small spnee," 
Lord Annan. 

" A very good work, of reference.” A. J. 
Ayer. 

“The perspective t»f one** own specialised 
tiL'Uvity ngtiiiMi the background of every 
ulhcr’inako* fiLsciniK/ng raiding." Normal 
Del Mar. 

WO page*, with 200-puye elaborately 
cross-referenced index. 60s 


P. G. Wodehouse 

COMPANY 
FOR HENRY 


lib new navel 


21s 


THE WORLD 
or JEEVES 


AUD WlLMUl Bl.VDCN WAS A 
ple.v person who Jived a com- 
plicated life. He was born in the 
Danish West Indian island of St. 
Thomas., "of ebony hue”, and 
claimed I bn origin. He was appren- 
ticed lo his father Romeo's trade of 
tailoring, got little schooling, learnt 
Spanish during a family visit to Vene- 
zuela and discovered his gift for lan- 
guages. He was taken up by Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, who were im- 
pressed by his intelligence and piely. 
and he paid his first visit, to the 
United States in 1850, where he 
made various efforts to obtain admis- 
sion to theological colleges, but 
was rejected as a Negro. Through 
his Presbyterian connexions Blyden 
became associated with the Ameri- 
can Colonisation Society, iden- 
tified himself totally with the view 
that the future of the Negroes of the 
Diaspora depended upon their contri- 
bution to the building of a great 
Negm nation in Africa, and acted on 
this belief by himself emigrating to 
Liberia in 1851. For the real of his 
life Liberia was his main base and, 
in spile of constant setbacks, disap- 
pointments. conflicts and long periods 
of absence, claimed his strongest loy- 
al lies. The love of languages, ns he 
explained in u, letter to Gladstone 
(with whom he corresponded inter- 
mittently), remained his “ predomin- 
ating passion”. With "necessarily 
meagre facilities " he “ read some of 
the principal Latin and portions of 
two of the Greek authors “ (Xeno- 
phon and Homer) and taught himself 
Hebrew. Later, as his interest in the 
influence of Islam on Negro- African 
civilization developed, he turned lo 
Ihe study of Arabic. Essentially and 
at heari he was an educator. 

ft was probably as much Ihe pecu- 
liar characteristics and diflictillies of 
ninetcenth-ceniury Liberian society 
as hrs own diletiantism (which 
troubled him) that led Blyden to 
become involved in such a bewilder- 
ing variety of functions For ten 
years he was Professor of 
Classics and later President of 
Liberia College. He was ordained 
n Presbyterian minister, but resigned 
from that Cihurch in his fifties 
to become a freelance ** Minister of 
Truth “ (not surprisingly, since he be- 
lieved that polygamy was not merely 
permissible but ideally desirable). A 


journalist and prolific pamphleteer, 


the ww Jeeves omnibus, 576 pages, 30s 


CASTLES 

from the Heart of Spain 

ALBERTO A. WEI88MULLER . 


A magnificent visual record or the great 
Cast i Ilian castles, containing over 230 


superb photographs especially taken for' 
this book .by the author, including 8 In 
full colour. The book is tho outcome of 


te founded, edited and contributed to 
"various West African newspapers. He 
was twice Liberian Ambassador lo 
the Court of Si. James (unsalaried) 
and functioned constantly as a kind 
of unofficial ambassador on his 
frequent visits lo , Britain and the 
United State*. An occasional and 
somewhat unsuccessful politician, he 
held Cabinet posts and once run for 
the Liberian Presidency. Towards the 
ertd of his. Life he became a colonial 
alvll servant; he held, the post of 
Agent of Native Affairs in Lagos in 
hia sixties and was Director of 
Mohammedan Education in Sl^fra 
Leone in his seventies. He died in 
poverty in Freetown at the age of 
eighty, for the last two years of his 


: five years' navel and research in Spain by Ffe he d b a- tinv 

an- architect ■ who U also a. student of from thf r riffch - * * p n ,on 


European military architecture. • .. 70s 


\‘$iudle.s;in Chuivh Music 

Church Music in the 
Nineteenth Century 

ARTHUR HUT0HINQ8 


from the British Colonial Office. 

It is not, however, the details of 
his career, his cosmopolitan pere- 


jrinfttidns from job to job, which pr. 


Lynch has reconstructed very com- 
petently in Edward Wilmot Blyden, 
that make him interesting. No doubt 
he was n difficult colleague, fertile 

In ittn am a A i 


throughout ihe work! lo project and 
develop. With this was associated, a 
view uf history which insisted tin 
sharp opposition to the post-Hegel- 
ian European stereotype) on the 
significance of the African contribu- 
tion in civilization, in antiquity, in 
the period oF the early Christian 
Church and in the Middle Ages. But 
this contribution, or the capacity to 
contribute. Blyden argued, had been 
immensely weakened by the Euro- 
pean-imposed institution of the slave- 
trade. and by its residual effects, the 
persistence of a servile mentality (at 
least among Africans of the Dias- 
pora and those ill contact with the 
European wor(d); 

From the lessons he every day receives 
the Negro unconsciously imbibes the 
conviction that to be a great man he 
must be like ihe white man. To be him- 
self . . . is to be nothing. 

In Rousscauian style Blyden contrasts 
this degenerate, imitative world of 
the American Negro and Ihe Wes I 
African coastal bourgeoisie with " the 
basic wholesome fabric of African 
society "still surviving in the interior 
— " an African Social and Economic 
System most carefully and elaborately 
organised, venerable, impregnable, in- 
dispensable ”, While the European 
system, with its emphasis on indivi- 
dualism ami unscrupulous competi- 
tiveness. bred " poverty, criminality 
and insanity ", “under the African 
system of communal property and co- 
operative effort, every member of a 
community has a home and a suffi- 
ciency of food and clothing and other 
resources of life and for life ", 

From this central thesis Blyden 
moved forward on a broad front. 
First he came increasingly to insist 
on the superiority of Islam over 
Christianity (particularly in its Pro- 
testant forms) as a promoter of 
African civilization and us providing 
an appropriate institutional frame- 
work for the expression of " African 
personality ”, While Christianity had 
been associated historically with tin 
arrogant assumption of the superi- 
ority of European culture, Islam, in 
Btyden's view, hud accepted the 
“ permanent indigenous substruc- 
ture" of African society, but had 
superimposed upon it institutions of 
education and scholarship, a supra- 
tribal ideology, an egalitarian ideal, 
and habits of industry reflected in 
the growth of towns and cities. 
Though he never became a Mus- 
lim (indeed he was actively in- 
volved in movements to establish an 
independent African church), he 
identified himself, practically as well 
ns academically, with West African 
Muslim communities in a way that 
shocked the Christian Establishment. 

Second"; confronted’ with the prob- 
lem — By whiit practical means could 
the “ African personality " best be ex- 
pressed and developed ? — Blyden 
did not merely, like any good 
cultural nationalist, insist on the need 
lo refer back to the achievements of 
b heroic past, (from the Pyramids to 
Toussalnt L’Ouverture). He also 
advocated the careful study of con- 
temporary African customs and Insti- 
tutions, which Europeans, mission- 
aries in particular, tended to con- 
demn without understanding; Hence, 
the need for fundamental educational 
reform.: the content of African edu-, 
cation should be. determined by the 
requirements' .of African practice, In- 
stead, of. being taken over, ready- 
made, from the West:' - . . • 


We have jnegledted to study matters at 


'** Professor Hutchings writes in ; An cosy 
aiid conversational manner, as . if the 
eheusive research which the study 
oiign 


,■ it, j ,• ; *»«* puts .iiviiwku Hiuay mauerx at 

m inejHOducuon of munificent but . home because we wfcre trained in books 
unrealizable blueprints, donstantly written by foreigners and for a foreign 
liable to .withdraw to Sierra , Leone rSlce - ■ • ■ w ° have had history vyrii- 
.when Liberia ■ became tod hot to ten f° r and we have endeavoured to 
hold- him. Bui hislorifcaliy ; hlsvff .“iP! 1 i 1 ’ ?to«M to order is 
importance rests upon his ideas. a 


anything like :i gencr.il cxtuiui in far 
di>ianl perhaps .WO years nil ", 

For Blyden these ideas were 
grounded in a meiaphysic of race 
which runs through all his writings 
nnd which lie seems never to have 
questioned. It was a meiaphysic, 
Dr. Lynch points out, which, 
strangely, bore close relations to the 
theories of de Gubineaii. apart from 
its rejection of the view that there 
was any “absolute or essential 
superiority or inferiority " among 
races, and its recognition that en- 
vironmental factors could influence, 
in some degree, the history of peo- 
ple. In Blyden \s view ” races ", each 
with its distinct endowments and 
characteristics, were the basic data of 
history, Indeed, in a quasi -Hegelian 
way, the different races of the world 
with their different attributes were 
regarded as manifestations of the 
divine perfection. This conception 
provided a useful deislic underpin- 
ning for the idea of “African per- 
sonality”! 

The duly of every nuin, of every race is 
10 contend for its individuality — lo keep 
and develop it . . . Therefore, honour 
and love your Race. Be yourselves . . . 
If you are not yourself, if you surrender 
your personality, you have nothing left 
lo give the world ... Yon will see. then, 
that to give up our personality . . . 
would really be lo give up ihe divine 
idea . . , and this is the worst of suicides. 

At the same time it appeared to 
justify the principles of Negro 
Zionism. Since there was a neces- 
sary 14 mutual antipathy between 
races” it was best that (hey should 
develop apart: "genuine Negroes” 
should be repatriated from the 
Americas to Africa ; Europeans 
should leave Africa lo (he Africans. 
Miscegenation was strongly dis- 
approved : inula LI oes were essentially 
people with ** confused race in- 
stincts ”, lazy and ambitious, incap- 
able of making any real contribution 
to the building of a regenerate Afri- 
can nation. 

Another clement in Blyden's meta- 
physic (as in others of the same gene- 
ral type) whs the belief that (lie Negro 
race had a special historic mission to 
humanity. The nature of this mission 
could be inferred front a study of the 
"African personality", as expressed 
through African institutions. While 
Ihe European character was essenti- 
ally harsh, individualistic, competitive 
and combative, and European society 
was highly materialistic, in the char- 
acter of the African were to be found 
“ the softer aspects of human nature ", 
cheerfulness, sympathy, willingness to 
serve, a highly developed sense of 
community. As the "spiritual con- 
servatory of the world ", Africa would 
act as peace-maker among the ever- 
warring European nations. The 
" Northern races " would continue to 
concentrate on science and indus- 
trialism, and be faced with continu- 
ing crises of their civilization arising 
out of their dost rue live .scientific in- 
ventions 

. . ..while the ACrlcuii in the simplicity 
and purity of rural enterprises will be 
able to cultivate those spiritual elements 
in humanity which are suppressed, silent 
and inactive under the pressure and exi- 
gencies, of material progress. 

For the West African intelligentsia 
of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, brought up for the 
most part in the drearier doctrines of 
Christian liberalism, with its assump- 
tion of the universal validity of “ Wes- 
tern values " (however defined), this 
was .strong and exciting stuff. 
.When Blyden stated it as his creed 
that he 1 would rather be a member 

Af tU! n rxi — i ■ _ . 


&tinpTchen$ive research which the study wnu nim. out .msioticauy ; his* .7u\~i!YT ■"* ll t? uuo «*w is 

Involved has been allowed fo (liter through importance rests upon his * ideas |iy should be first acted,, then: 

the strainer or a well-stocked aiyt.UycIy.. .ex M es w d,- through ..*bodv’\ f P t 

intelligence, anditbe result is«n unusually ; 0 f wrillmM ' pn<j;spon.t4ne(ij) > 

£ rio nf"iuiy CM** ,V ; 

a3s best knbwh is his collection prac . lical 

politics, Blyden remained committed 


of this (Negrol race than a Greek in 
the time of Alexander, a . Roman in 


5 vS 

MBnilicance of Blyden’* * 

P«inl to the obvions VJ, ^ lo 
m his posiii.m: ,h ;il his ” lradl . ct 'om 

Negro 2iunism 

belief in the necessity f or ^ ^ 
late development of **|k* 

<cll wilh tho mmi rL„^™! lfy *• 




cun coastal mieUigemsia an^nI A r !' 
nil ration for ihe uiworrua!? hl - ® d ' 

•>r ">o 

appeared to reinforce ihe ju-jJ? 1 * 
of the new colonial a,fei«f2 U ^ ces 
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alism twiuisc reseniN^X 
Slavism Di. Lynch rightlv^ 
•sizes) vvas quite compatible with a 
political quietism which could ream 
die extension of Western imperialism 
over almost the entire Africa* 
tinent as an instrument of divine 
I io vide nee. working for the ultimate 
regcncraiion of Africa and the N mJ 
race Even Uopokl II. Blyden be- 
lieyed, had a place in this great pro- 
vidential des.gn. At the <ame lime 
a cerium Anglophile snobbism. a if 
sire for European recognition and 
approval, as well as confidence in the 
good intentions of Providence, seem 


quarterly journ:i 

j Authors, draws attention once 
to how litlle goes on in this 


jpm 


country by way of proper research 
m people’s book buying or read- 
jpg habits. A year or more ago the 
society itself commissioned Richard 
Findlaler lo inquire into the econo- 
mics of authorship, but no one seems 
to have come forward to patronize 
ibe much more expensive and exten- 
sive project of a national survey into 
ihe economics and psychology of 
readership. The Author lightly 
refers to some recent soundings 
carried out for The Sunday Times as 
“this blest trickle of statistics", the 


mg wliul, lo replace the occasional 
dim tables ol best-sellers that are 
compiled at present, it would he well 
worth measuring to see whether they 
stimulated as well as reflected sales. 
No one need feel dishonourable about 
prying into ihe reading habits, if any, 
of their particular peer-group, be this 
the Rolling Stones or the Fellows of 
All Souls. 

But it is the image of ihe book 
itself that stands to gain most from 
accurate measurement of its .stand- 
ing among us. As presented by the 
mass media, books arc easily polar- 
ized into the pompous and'lhe lurid. 
Who but the apparently unproduc- 
tive citizen, for instance, is ever 
described or shown as sitting in, his 
“ book-lined study ” — a row of books 
is quickly established as a with- 
drawal symptom. Yet if research 
convinced everyone that it is the 
young and not the old who cherish 
serious books then this tiny myth, 
along wilh much other pernicious 
lumber, might be got rid of. We 
may never have a revolution in liter- 
acy but until a true census has been 
done wc will be too shy to confess 
that we want one. 


lo have influenced his "ib\nV\ng"\n becn Qnl y l « 0Q0 

tiers. When Dean Stanley ’T people. Rrte8 


these matters. When Dean Stanley 
proposed him for honorary member- 
ship of the Athenaeum he described 
his election lo “one ol the most 
aristocratic and exclusive clulu in 
London " as 14 one of the chief 
triumphs of his literary life”. 

Dr. Lynch has written a useful, 
wel l-d uou men led study, which trill 
stand for some time to come. One 
could wish that he had worked tavbti 
more on the West African historical 
and social context. It would have 
been helpful if people and places that 
come into the story (sometimes in 
almost unrecognizable forms) could 
have becn more adequately identified. 
One would have welcomed also le* 
attention at times to relatively irivial 
biographical detail and more critical 
discussion of the genesis, develop- 
ment, and influence of Blyden’s pro- 
foundly interesting ideas, 


Duck worth bvoks 


people. Researchers are good at 
pawing off trickles as scientifically 
dehydrated tides, since this cuts costs 
at well as placating the fierce human 
urge lo generalize and typify, yet the 
kjit we might hope for is the coor- 
dination of such piecemeal inquiries 
] u ire now and again conducted. 
■ together with an altogether brasher 
fusion of their results. 

At the same time it is worth asking 
.1 »I»t the use of statistics of the 
; "dional literacy might be once they 
' *ti* available. The findings of recent 
• 'March in. France have been 
awpled almost without argument ns 
j I'cudal, so heartily did they collide 
i »iib the comfortable image of the 
, toochman that books were a power 
! u his well-read land if not in other 
I tale’s. One consequence has been 
i fortnight of radio programmes on 
Fink. Culture, winch included 
,ltempls 10 N* contours 
wthe problem ns well as more npos- 

tolk- inlino 111.- i - ■ . ,• .... 


Letters to the Editor 


ARTHUR WALEY’S MSS. 


ft#**/# ii irivf* 

HEATHER JENNER 


An enthralling ‘ woman’ s-eye 
of 750 years of pur island 
from William the Conqueror to 
William IV - - history from m 
unusually romunlie perspective, oy 
the author of Thv Marriage Book. 
who runs the famous Bond Saw* 
marriage bureau. With 16 past* 
of photographs. 

” Professional historians 


Sir , — \ was most interested to read 
Mr. Peier Eaton’s letter in your issue 
of December 14, and would like to 
ask publicly two questions: Did either 
Mr. Euion or Ihe authorities ai Bulgers 
University think fit io tell my husband, 
Arthur Waley, that they had possession 
of or were proposing lo deal in per- 
sonal material (hat included, for in- 
stance, papers conferring upon him the 
C.H. and O.B.E. ? Was he given any 
opportunity lo recover these? 

Mr. Eu ion mentions a list of 300 
hooks; the urticle in The Journal of 
the Rutgers University Library spcuM 
of three thousand (so spelled out), of 
which 44 over a third are either inscribed 
to Arthur Waley or Miss de Zoete, 
or, have their annotations." Were the 
other 2.700 volume! pnn o£ an earlier 
collection built up by Rutgers Uni- 
versity over the years before Arthur 
Wa ley’s death ? 


At this point I must emphasize that 
thi 


^ wiles, like mandarin novelists 
Wag down mine shafts to share nnd 
their favourite authors at the 
F™*— a chance here for our own 
••(pound literati really lo earn 


CANDID FRIENDS 


on the same persuasive 
Is nul likely to lead to 
““j drastic or sclf-co nlldcirl acllnn, 
mat of our assumptions about 
- * fni books have grown pcssi- 
a «d defensive. The Author, for 
Ibk. l PP0scs writing community 
5 • , k ' pr0uf: ‘‘ N « professional 

a, * “Wy lo be flabbergasted by 
. . . that the ' regular 


1 lUKMIUlIU, '.■L. ull 1 

wince, butforll,o* *^;™£ 
non-stop it «» ^ a 


drama 
gobble up. 


4U., ^ ln 8 public is very small’. 
■^£ 2 £ w alrea<l! ' reached 


mviu u i ly UU1151111U1 

Efitutifiotwl Supplement. 


« . « .» ■ Christianity, l.siqm miV Jfm . Negro co ") mi ! ,ed 

Music and the j : He can Reasonably be regarded i a? Z idmsmj . 

UafAviMaRATi In VnnlanA ’ a l the ? i ujpr nineleeoth-centiJry pro- A • ! IS ^ r 8 re ( a . 1 

Reformation Ul England pbetof Pan-Af ricaulsm. Which. Iff the 5h ? 0e y«r reielye the 

1549-1660 . ; torn, in whi«lvl„ prop qu ™,«l i^,:. 


... • at the same time a. theory 'of: Pan-' 1 - uulll 

PETER LE HURAY . ; ■ Negrisril. •'•••. ;.> * ^ ar< ? femiliar. Bly; 

14 Tho collntion and examination of maiun : ; The core of his doctrines was the ^Si a iKm aTvei lou^ nS vjmpnf S 1 2' 
strip ts . ..the study of co^mp6*» r jdea that there is a distinct "African. 

writings arid the enormous bibliography personality 4 (he may: indeed - have between res f7 lance * 

all tell bf tlw thoroualmess with which the beeii the orisirifltor of this Mrm .*W • exper endes, • tasks: and 

rinthor has approved and finished his • CTJJ* *Tt % a te^SSST ’■ Ne 8rois, 

, H5 k.» "red F mown m 



the Augustan period, or an Anglo- 

Saxon in the nineteenth century he 
iwas-qhe^ffbrdng: the cherished belief 
or those who took for granted that 
the basic aim of every African should 
be to make himself as much like white 
Anglo-Saxon ProtestnnLs as possible. 
His writings ;ire a rich quarry 

£r • 1 ^ most of lh « pre- 
fttapigt elements in modern African 
,, nationalism ate to be ■ found, ex- 
pressed ra signified Victorian prose. 

We attempt to trace, the history 
or these ideas one route evidently 
eads by way of Casely Hayford (who 
. Wished to see " a United West Africa. 
e P h ? r lruc part among the 

nations of the. earth ’*), George Pad* 

more and ihe French-speaking West 
•AtrKan radicals ■’ of the inter-war 
a ■ pt; ’ slw ^ r ■generation . of 

•njhWwists^Kwaine Nkrumah, 
M^ N ye rere ? «kou Tour^. In the 


Sunday Telegraph. 

“Her portraits of some of 
women in her romantic 
are quite memorable . . ■ P . J 

gossipyJiistoryoftlie^^ 

sort» often illuminated by 
insights of gi^t sI,r ^.j^ orl h 
was well worth writing and is v 
reading too.” Church roues 

“A comprehensive tour ?f .{Sf ,1 
bedrooms down the ages' j 

fills some gaps in the ^ 

Her style hut 


^t he the self-pity 

flivoid k ^® c ^ ona ^ journals now 
R n ’dso a 1 logical and 


is caustic; 


* JW * *'7 Hon of . providers, . both 

obscure her .accumulur ^ con- 

torical knowledge. Tor . ^ ^ ^^^rowing delerminism of 


Post ' . 

Christian ThhtlM 

Today 

NATHANIEL ADCKLEM (!*•) 

Str, JBeUeMaV&M 1 

StERYVN , D WPER .CW* 

glint Jhtste 

LEIGHTON LUCAS (S fc ) - 


This 


monthly and in sierling, nnd if ihe bi- 
llion till y period really begun about S&p- 
lember 211, so ihai devaluation came 
n«h 1 ai ihe end of ihe period, then any 
book received in ihe last two monihs 
might reasonably have been raised in 
price. In ihe circumstances ii might have 
beep easier (if arbitrary! to pui up the 
price of all to reign honks in the sunie 
operation. 


Bui how much of each bookseller's 
stock was covered by these special con- 
siderations ? If 14 books do not, on 
average, remain in a bookseller's stock 
tor more than three months'* (Mr. John 
Newton), then would not foreign hooks, 
svhicii arc surely mare slow-moving 
than the average, stay in stock on uvci- 
age for four months or more ? Would 
it not therefore be a plausible guess 
that around Stt per cent v>t foreign books 
in stock had already becn paid for at 
the lime of devaluation ? h seems to 
me that it might have been defensible 
la put up the price of some books imme* 
iliately, or ull books at some later date, 
or all books immediately by some frac- 
tion of the 16 per cent in question, wilh 
the aim of avoiding a fall in profit levels 
as a direct result of devaluation; and 
1 should be happy if there were evidence 
that the necessary calculations had been 
made on the morning of Monday, 
November 20. But what was surely not 
defensible was to ensure an extra profit 
by putting up the price of all books, 


immediately, and by the full amount. 
I am fortified in this view by the fact 


which the contraction lincliidina "e* 1 ) 
was based: two of the complete signa- 
lures are “Shaksperc ", the third is read 
as “ Shakspcnrc ”, but “Sir E. M. 
Thompson thinks thut the signature ori- 
ginally ended wilh ;i con traction, and 
that the Inst three letters were then 
added ", In his signatures Shakspcrc 
certainly spelled so. 

When it came to print, Field iShak- 
spere’s '‘schoolfellow"), wilh or with- 
out permission, spelled the two syllables 
“correctly" for that day us “.Shake- 
speare ’’ (that canting c«v,it of arms, so 
prominently displayed locally by lather 
John, high bailiff, &e.l. So printer Hari 
ruled for primer Field’s 14 correct *' print 
lin spite uf the fact that lo be 44 correct ” 
in his day Hart should have spelled 
“Shakespeiir" as had been done), over- 
ruling most eminent lexicographer 
Murray (also Furnivall.&c.). Asa matter 
of fact, in the period when family names 
came to fashion, ihe preferred, that is. 
the "correct”, spelling was “-spere" 
tsee N.E.D.). The one solid fact is tliat 
Shakspere spelled his name so, approxi- 
mately if not completely ihe "correct 
original " spelling of the family nume. 

These are the ultima ie bases for deci- 
sion. I prefer as much of genuine Shak- 
spere 4 ‘ unimproved " ( even 14 foul ") as 
l can get, including the spelling of hU 
name — permissn superUmun, when lean 
manage to persuade Ihe “ over rulers". 

T. W. BALDWIN. 

University of Illinois. 


thtit some booksellers with quite large 
foreign stocks did not find it necessary 
to put up any prices at ail. And the 
bookseller who marked up only books 
received in the last fortnight was a 
real example, not merely l pace Mr. 
Brown) what I personally thought to 
be justified. 

It is pkuiant to have at least one 
bookseller publicly in agreement, and 
rightly complaining of similar practices 
by wholesalers; though Mr. Wellsmaii 
will now know thui bookshops of con- 
siderable size did not in fact find the 
operation at all impracticable— even if 
one of them had to' close to the public 
in order to perform it. Mr. Brown is 
doubtless right to think that the whole 
question of the pricing of foreign books 


needs an airing, but surely on a different 


occasion. As for Lord Robbins. I would 
hesitate to cross economic swords with 
him ; but if I have really committed the 
fallacy of confusing what is capita) with 
what is profit, then so has the Govern- 
ment, and so huvo all those gentlemen 
of commerce who have listened (o its 


pica not to raise their j? ric “ un, 'l 


I control the rights in Arthur Waley’s 
work und that nothing can be legally 
published without my express consent. 

ALISON WALEY. 

50 South wood Lane, Highgate Vil- 
lage, Loudon, N.6. 
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Sir, — Mr. Holsbnnd writes (Decem- 
ber 14) lliut he has based his view that 
(here exists ti dlscrepitney between Lyt- 
ton SlmohevV private and published 
opinion of Uuiv Mary Worlley Mon- 
tagu on (lie lull text and narration of 
my book as opposed lo tho abridged 

S assage from alfochey's leller quoted 
y your reviewer. 

The Implication would seem to be lhal 
ihe book reveals a cynic who sirtiul- 
taneonsly published one tiling and 
thought another. But of what does this 
alleged discrepancy consist, and now 
did it arise 7 Although Strachey never 
wholly subscribed lo Pope’s scurrilities 
about Sappho, he was, while Bl work on 
his English Letter Writers m J905, part- 
ly influenced both by Pope and by Wal- 
pole’s portrait of Moll Worthless. Il wax 
In something of this spirit that, on May 
13, 1907, he wrote his letter to Mr. Dun- 
can Grant. During the next four months, 
he did a good deal of research for his 
essay review " Lady Mary Worthy 
Montagu ", and it was then that he 
came to see another side to her. Because 
his appreciation and knowledge ol nil 
subject deepened over the summer of 
1907 there is certainly some discrepancy 
between, his earlier and hi Jb# 

ment. But ail this has nothing to do with 
public vetsus Private utterances 
P As to Lady Mary’s unhappy tef at . 
fair with Francesco £ 

■ ssiMifVSSia* 

" I ’ dl “ Sl ' ! MICHAEL HOLHOYD. 

S Sumwick Road, Weal Kcnsioglon. 
London, W.14. 


present slock was exiiau&tet 

But Lord Robbins is right to think 
that I do not really understand the 
economic sense of this rise. The good 
will and increased sales won by those 
shops which have not imposed it must 
be worth more tJian three shillings in 
the pound, especially If (as Mr. Brown 
seems lo claim) the effect of marking 
up the books will be lo ensure that 
many of them are not sold at all until 
they are reduced by 50 per cent. Surely 
this has been a great opportunity for 
the profit-conscious bookseller to en- 
courage Ihe reader lo buy now his less 
attractive and slower moving stock, 
without actually marking il down. 

OSWYN MURRAY. 

University of London, The, Warburg 
Institute, Wobum Square, London, 
W.GI. 


POLITICAL THEATRE 


Sir, — Your reviewer of my book, The 
Theatre of (he French Revolution 
(November 16). expresses regret that the 
frequent, translations therein nre not 
accompanied by original French texts. 
I must admit Ibat this is a regret which 
l share, especially inasmuch as a $ood 
deal of the material cited is relatively 
inaccessible. The purely practical prob- 
lem of increasing an already raiher large 
book by perhaps another third, however, 
made this impossible. 

Yet I am happy to report that this 
problem has been worked out in unother 
way. GaUimnrd arc preparing a French 
translation of ihe book for their Bibllo- 
thfeque des IddCs series, and I have fur- 
nished M. Jules Brdant, the translator, 
with materia) for all original sources 
quoted. I grant that this will not be so 
convenient as placing original texts , in 


the same edition, but f am pleased that 


they will at least be readily available 
to other researchers. 

MARVIN CARLSON- . 
Department of Theatre Arts, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., I4KJ0. 


rules for overruling 


PEVAluation 


■«rss.wS 


to ‘used to prp- 

WOrkirirt. Fn- ... 


Sir,— Your reviewer writes (Novem- 
ber ltf>. “To Murray’s preference for 
the then fashionable Shakspcrc Hart 
replied, in a footnote, thht the press 
was already committed to S/niftesp«ire. 
Time has justified him.” But the .qms- 
tion is not merely one of preference in 
fashion to be settled arbitrarily by the 
reigning arbiter. The ultimate issue is 
whether w allow Shakspcrc to spell his 
name ill his own handwriting, or to 
permit Field to spall it “ correctly" for 
him according lo the prevailing fashion 
of that day, for Field is the first to pul 
ibis 14 correct ’’ form for the poet into 
print. , 

There are six fully authenticated 


HOUGHTON LIBRARIAN 


Sir, — The reviewer of Records of a 
Bibliographer (November 30) makes a 
dip which will puzzle two New Eng- 
land colleges. William Alexander Jack- 
son — 44 our grand acquiiitor ", as Presi- 
dent Pusey of Harvard said in granting 
rary 
Libr 

but at Williams. 

N. C. STARR. 

333 E. 6Xih Street, New, York, N.Y. 
i 1)021. 


him an honorary doctorate — culalnguea 
the Chapin Library 


not iil Amherst 


MIDDLEMARCH 


Sir, — If one tracks down ail the many 
references to persons and events in 
George Eliot’s Middle march one finds, 
not only that they are almost all real 
historical persons and events, but that 
the reference is almost Invariably appro- 
priate chronologically. There are. how- 
ever, two seeming exceptions lo this 
latter rule. 


In Chapter 32 there is a reference to 


... w.iaptu, 

44 young Cranch . . . squinting . . . like 
the gypsies when Borrow read the New 
Testament to them.’’ George Sorrow's 
two books on the subject, The Zincali : 


nr an Account of the Gypsies in Spain 
■“ ' . Sptffii (IS* 1 


■/« tin rrevvimi “/r — 

(1841) and The Bible in Spain (1843) aw 
obviously too late for Mladleiuarcn, 
since the lime of Ihe novel is f 828- 
1831. But the reference Lo Borrow is 
made by the narrator rather than by a 
character ; and lhus, though ihe remark 
may be inappro prime, It is not really an 
example of culpable inconsistency. 

In Chapter 12, however, an Interior 
analysis of Fred Vincy has him think 
an awkwardly prophetic thought. _ In 
reporting young Fred’s lame nta l ions 
over his close and frustrating financial 
situation the narrator remarks: 

Such ruminations naturally produced 
a streak' of misanthropic bitterness. 
To be born the son of a Middlemarch 
manufacturer, and inevitable heir to 
nothing in particular, while such men 
[B* Malnwaring and Vyan — certainly 
life was a poor business, when a 
spirited young fellow, with a good 
appetite for the best of everything, 
had so poor an outlook. 

The second sentence quoted seems both 
in its manner and in its thought 10 be 
a report of those " rumimuions’* of 
Fred’s, and not the narrator's 
words. I am unable to find an 


historical Vyan, and would ^apjjw- 


. elate assistance in (his regard. 
Malnwaring referred to. however, 
seems most likely to be Rowland 
MnimvarlQg (.1783-18621. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography entry says 
(hat “In 1837 [Rowland] Mninwaring 
succeeded bis first pousin, -Miss Sarah 
Mainwaring, in the estates of Whitmore 
Hall, Newcasfie-undcr-Lvme, und Bid- 
dujph, Staffordshire Obviously. Row- 
land Malnwarlhg’s inheritance came too 
late in history to arouse Fred VlpcyV 
jealousy ! • ! 

Because Ihe historical accuracy' or 
Middlemarch is impormnt in several ways 
—and because one 1*. so Impressed ‘by 
that accuracy—i'l troubles me to have- 
found what seems so certainly un error. 

I hope dial someone can identify Yynn’s 
ax an appropriate nnriie for Fred lo think 
of, and 1 would be quite happy if sonie- 
oue could produce another and more 
proper Mainwaring. • 

BERTO. HORN BACK. 

The University . of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 48104. 


nf ' Shu t'anpr, ff'lutmltpro 


ALIENATION ANYONE? 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Fromm's 
Socialist Humanism (December 7l speaks 
of “(hat utterly unmarxisl snvam Karl 
Polanyl., This is an odd way to des- 
cribe Ihe author of, among other things, 
The Origins 0/ Our Time. Can he per- 
haps be thinking of Michael Polanyi 7 
E. I. HOBSBAWM. 

Birkbeck College, Mnlei Street, 
London, W.C.l, 



Ajaiyi and His 
Inherited Poverty 

by Amos Tutuola 

"He is back In hia finest form . . . n 
Beowuir-Grlmui-Shehoniznde-Brei' 
Rabbit world, with n stiffening of 
Bunyau thrown in ... It is highly 
moral, vastly funny, hh fresh as 
Genesis, and as artless-aesming ns 
the beat bedtime stories” — 

Chrinlo/dinr Wurdmcorth, Guardian. 

2.V- 

Kaduna 

1917-1967-2017 

"by Max Lock & Partners 
A pioneer survey and plan of Ihe 
Capital Territoiy for the government 
of Northern Nigeria. Lavishly 
illustrated throughout with 
'photographs, mops (many in colour), 
plana, tables and diagrams. B gnu 

Touring Libya: 
the Western 
Provinces 

by Philip Wm-d 

"Useful facta are communicated in a 
far from dehydrated way, and there 
are eonie delightful descriptions of, for 
instance, Libya’s incredibly rich 
Roman inheritance and the strange 
roof-top life of the families of the 
Ghndames .” — Diana & Mcir Gillon. 

The Guardian. With a colour 
frontispiece, 18 pageB of photographs, 
two maps and two plans. 25/- 

Islamic 

Architecture and 
its decoration 

by Derek Hill & Oleg Grabar 
The second edition of Mr Hill's 
invaluable photographic survay, with 
Professor Grabar's scholarly text, 
has been enlarged with 97 new 
illustrations, twelve of them in colour. 
Altogether there are now 813 block 
and white photographs, sixteen colour 
photographs, and a two- page map. 8 gna 

Kerala 

A portrait of the Malabar Coast 
by George Woodcock 
Kerala la one of the smallest states in 
Indio, but its problems arc more 
numerous and acute than those of 
any othor part of the country- 
Mr Woodcock has studied the life of 
ita people, and he narrates tho story of 
. ita colourful posL and difficult present. 
With 24 pages of plfitos nnd 3 maps. 42/- 

Indian Dances 

Their history and growth 
by Rina Singhs 
& Reginald Ma aaey 
"Its complex material ie admirably 
presented . . . this book is for more 
' than an Introduction to Indian 
dancing. It throws a.viyid light on 
the whole nature of dancing.” — 
Arnold L. Haskell, Danc/nq Timm, 

17 plates, one In colour and a map. 83/ 
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ROME FEARS THE TRUTH 

Charles Davis : A Question of Conscience. 250pp. Hoilder and Stoughton. 30s. 

Simon Clements and Monica Lawlor : The McCabe Affair. 190pp. S heed and Ward. 1 5s. 


SOVIET GOD 

N. P. Andrianov, P. A. Lopatkin, V. V. Pavi.yuk • O h 
sorremenuoga retigioznogo mztMni yu. 248pp. Mo 
78 kopecks. 1 ^ 0W • %sl’. 
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AS I SEE IT 


When Falhci Herbert McC'abc, com- 
menting in the Dominican monthly 
A'cir Black friars on Ihe decision of 
Charles Davis to leave Ihe Roman 
Cal hoik- church, agreed that the 
church was “ quite plainly corrupt ", 
he was summarily removed from his 
editor's chair bv the Master General 
of the Order uf Preachers — thereby 
neatly proving his case. But although 
the Dominican agreed with Mr. Davis 
in his judgment of the church’s con- 
dition, lie did not follow his lead and 
break with Ihe church even after such 
trealmeni at the hands of his religious 
superiors. 

What intervened in his case, one 
supposes, was faith: faith and hope 
that the church was not irreformable. 
Charles Davis's book is one man's 
reasons why he found Rome not so 
much intolerable as incredible; at 
the same lime, he holds up a mirror 
to the church for it to see itself from 
without. 

It is a supremely honest book, 
whose even lone only rarely becomes 
obsessive. Charles Davis's overall 
serenity is astonishing considering 
how recent was his decision and how 
much it cost him. 

Mr. Davis entered a junior semi- 
nary at the age of fifteen, was 
ordained priest in 1946, studied theo- 
logy in Rome and returned to teach 
at the Westminster diocese seminary 
and later with the Jesuits at Hey- 
throp College. He was, therefore, 
very much an intellectual with little 
practical experience of parish pump 
Catholicism. He moved almost ex- 
clusively in academic circles. 

Mr. Davis's break with the church 
came with the superhuman strength 
given to a man for self-survival. And 
like a spy who comes in from the 
cold, sickened by the sordid; isolated 
path he has had to walk to win dubi- 
ous advantages for his fellow coun- 
trymen, Mr. Davis has oil the classic 
marks of the professional whose 
-defection catches his closest col- 
leagues unaware. 

Doubtless for Mr. Davis It was the 
book that had to be written. For 
;:n\Uny catholics, too, it will make 
compulsive reading and few will be 


of their church. To outsiders, how- 
ever, it will seem to go over verj 
.similar ground that was firvl broken 
by Luther exactly 450 years ago. 

Mr. Davis describes the church he 
sees as so corrupt — beyond the 
acceptable bounds of ordinary human 
failure — lhat it is no longer possible 
for its members to practise the Chris- 
tian virtues of faith, hope and 
charily. It has failed to retain 
Millicicnt signs that it is what 
it claims to be. the embodiment of 


of suspicion : all point to the same 
conclusion, that Runic fears truth, 
ft is no longer a “ /one of irulh *\ 
All this has come about, says Mr. 
Davis, through the hardening of the 
church’s monarchical hierarchy 
whoso corner-stone is the papacy. 
From its emancipation under Con- 
stantine until ihe French Revolution, 
the papacy grew into a more and 
more rigid monarchy. The church 
since the Middle Ages hus meant an 


This is a hook published under the 
auspices of the Communist Parly, 
written by the members of the Insti- 
tute of Scientific Atheism. Its purpose 
is to summarize the results of half 
n century of relentless campaign 
against Christianity in the Soviet 
Union. As such it could be of great 
interest to sociologists, psycho- 
logists and theologians. Inn iinforlun- 


cnrthly kingdom of Christ ruled over ately the book is most disappointing. 


Christ's -truth and lave : it has become by his vicar the pope. Its mission has ], suffers from deliberate avoidance 

tended to be subordinated to safe- of a confrontation with reality, 
guarding the structure, so that flexi- ...... 

bilily has become impossible. But The main theme of the book is 
Ihe true church of Christ should the proclamation of the final victory 
be shaped by its mission and respond achieved by " scientific atheism " 
to the needs of each generation. over •• superstitions " of Chris- 


incredible. 

His indictment is most telling when 
he describes the practical disorders 
that stem from 'the rigid hierarchical 
structure of the church. But his 
attempt to demolish the traditional 
historical and biblical arguments 
behind such a structure in a mere 
outline of fewer than forty pages was 
certainly unwise and probably inept, 
since it will give room for a full- 
scale theological counter-attack. Fail- 
ing this, his practical criticisms will 
be dismissed as a one-sided account 
of the failings of a divine society that 
is none Ihe less human. 

Seminaries are the bastion of the 
church in its present form; they are 
as enclosed as the presbytery, “a 
castle from which the laity are ex- 
cluded ". Both are irreform- 
able, for they are the necessary 
pillars which support the whole 
structure. Bishops, although full of 
humble goodness and integrity, are, 
with few exceptions, “ servants of the 
system The laity are constantly 
frustrated by their exclusion from 
church decisions and most have 
moved out to a safe distance on the 
fringe, from where “they use the 
church like a filling station to get Ihe 
sacraments. Any further involvement 
would be stifling.'' 

Within this totalitarian structure, 
says Mr. Davis, the truth has become 
totally debnsed. The brave new 
science of “ vaticanology " by which 
Rome’s utterances are interpreted 
against a backdrop of the relevant 
pressure groups at work ; Pope Paul’s 
handling of the birth control issue; 
the difficulties under which the theo- 


In-stead, says Mr. Davis, concluding 
the first part of his book: “ It gives 
ihe impression of a rigid structure 
settled in a past age and now . . . 
hopelessly trying to maintain itself." 

Thus far wc have been given no 
more than the empirical data of why 
Charles Davis finds he can no longer 
believe in the church. It is a daunt- 
ing indictment, but, since the chief 
weight of his evidence is circumstan- 
tial, hopes for a conviction must re- 
main slender. Indeed, at times Mr. 
Davis overreaches himself, as when 
he defends his fellow theologians 
whose work has suffered under the 
Roman system of censorship. The 
French Jesuit de T.ubac. for instance, 
expressed his complete surprise at 
the Engfish theologian’s decision, 
saying that he himself had gained 
more joy from the church in the past 
live years than he would have dreamt 
possible. One is reminded of the reply 
attributed to Ronnie Knox when 
asked if he hud visited Rome since 
his conversion ; " A bad suilorshould 
not go down to the engine room.” 
Undoubtedly, the church is corrupt 
but it is r matter of opinion whether 
the condition is malignant. 

Simon Clemente and Monica 
Lawlor have assembled the full docu- 
mentation of the laity's protest cam- 
paign against Father McCabe’s dis- 
missal and suspension. It was a 
worthwhile task and proves that a 
large body of the laity will not allow 


togian labours in his pursuit of truth, the case for freedom in the church 


able to read it without taking stock always liable to the anonymous smear to go by default. 


tianity. The adherents or the dis- 
credited Church are classified as 
those who have not yet been en- 
lightened by the achievements or 
“Soviet science According to the 
authors, the latter has proved beyond 
any doubt the non-existence of God. 
It has discovered that the universe 
has no beginning and no end, and 
that human personality is annihilated 
by the disintegration of the body. 
The implicit trust in the verity of 
these discoveries made by Soviet 
science is supported by quotations 
from the sayings of Lenin himself. 
One of them contains also his pro- 
phecy that the theatre will soon re- 
place the church in the life of the 
people under communist rule. These 
dogmatic assertions of the truth of 
atheism and falsehood of Christianity 
are illustrated by the statistics. These 
indicate the replacement of the Chris- 
tian feasts and sacraments by the 
atheistic rituals sponsored by the 
state, such as " the solemn Registra- 
tion of Birth ", marriages solemnized 
in the "Palaces of Happiness" in 
front of images of Lenin and the 
celebration of new feasts like 
“ Russian Winter " and the “ Day of 
the Sickle and Hammer ”, 

The authors quote with satisfaction 
that in Poltava, for instance, during 
the past two years 1 ,200 couples were 
married in the Palace of Happiness 


ami only twenty-live in the Chuun 
I htfse and other figures could be j m 
porta nt if the exercise of religion *is 
live and m.t interfered with by the 
slate. In reality, in the Soviet Union 
a pci sun asking f or the sacraments 
places himself on a black list, g, eD 
infant baptism now requires ihe pre 
sentahon of the father’s passpon in 
which this net of defiance is duly 
marked. An open profession of 
t hr ist lanily can lead either to the loss 
of a job nr to a more serious punish- 
ment. 1 he authors cite a case of a 
woman employed by the Post Office 
who hud to choose between apostasy 
from the Church or a dismissal front 
her work. The reluctance of the 
learned authors to admit the liberal 
use of intimidation and restriction by 
the state against those who still want 
the Christian sacraments makes the 
whole study of religion in the Soviet 
Llniun unreal and misleading. 

This can best be illustrated by the 


literature 

"»> tMn (Member ,,f ll,v E,li,ori n Ukanl „f K my m r) 

1 rf^tlE stresM of leaders letters re- who uant the writer to he mcrelv an • , 

j I ceived by the editors of those entertainer or iranuuillUer m J, V 1- ' 1 . sim P lc Russian peasants as mi 

! 1 Soviet newspapers and maga- 'hem have a deeper and more earnej story' ■ Solzh ‘ i,,ils >n's Bulgakov's T/it™ 

j *, ritt m «>n«r»cd »i,h lit- vow of hi, rcspo..sibj,i, ies Mml ,1 am no. .r™id u, p«Sto 

ho wnter an The: J fin, pS, ^ h ,rd w “t ' Z V'T f ? r . lhis *"»» >h« 

OWn l . v . Cs ; ,n s people feeding the vist eountrv *, Ppe ? of ® r, « lnHl form provided it 

istiun: - How K e ine ' aM toun * r y. is not merely an attempt to conceal 


124 ! 


[ ;»S of Chingiz Aitmatov t Kirghizia) 
and Fazil Iskander f Abkhazia), the 
poems of Rasul Gamzatov tDaghcs- 
!an) and Musui Karim < Bashkiria!, 
or Arkady Kuleshov (Byelorussia) 


{ [iRirt has been swelling in recent readers expect from .... 
years Most of these letters deal quite authentic account of theii 
effectively with topical literary proh- they ask him the question 
IgA,, Indeed some of them present can wc live better?” To “live 

iruinienLs which are every bit as belter" docs not mean just r t1 be »„ ,. mn u., . .. mental works are Vilen rin'iJ-.iV.r.T.v. wun me nest work. 

(Soraie and perceptive as those of more prosperous. A Soviet writer ^ sub J eL ' u fitted recently published n wnii ' v ; f /V“} ,un aL1 , lhors and certainly 

. Af professional critics. And this is concerned wiih eihiSK KE JKT 'u' * n °l * ish 10 im P'y lh-1 Hoh a ^''fy for any lisl of the best known 

i Ann to remind us that two protugon- human relations in a soei-tlis? society lem- L Pher ? s lfe Hrul l5lhcr pri,b ' memories ’ dreams ind - ^ bc<tt J ovcd Soviet books of recent 

' ^writer and reader are ueecs- -he wants * n er s h SS f ha '; e been "fleeted by Soviet skSes and Turv ?*?"’. S n omo . of above authors 

■ drily involved in any discussion of support and friendliness to t the city "ubu^ a " d nove! TheCustodhJof Au^quhv. set ine xce'fle*' urans la lions^Ch-, r^ef 

r:,,, , or ,'iiunc. 

£ hlc !» distinguish rhe best works of 
Russian literature today. 



National poets deserve special 


critics re- 
generation ” in 

..t . . .. . ^ —tich they meant mention. Poetry can harsilv'liv^whh! 

oratory or publicity or interviews, present severai'dasuftory andsuMec- World " showed thMMhl« ,h * 0 f w v, S°rous sroup of young writers <j»t roots Without folk soil, its 
butof that much more personal com- live observations which may added bidden subject^™ the 0 ° ^ SSoK 1 * Th'" lhc lf cond u h “L f ° f Wl,t "IL^PbaU under llunrcs- 

Bwcalion, when Ihe reader reads in together, give a useful outline ° ' These authors (the best- cent lamps. This is wliy pnets like 

the quiet of his room : it is this that ' bv sensadn^dki,^ P J C s ^J ec 1 ‘ does n o‘ known name among them is. per- Gamzatov or Kaisyn Kuliev 

haps, that of Vasily Aksenov) at- fBalkaria), who brought the so.Va- ill 


determines ihe writer's role in society. 

Russian classic literature always 
dressed the public and ethical con- 


tact that most Christian funerals 'If ,enI of arl - Prosper Mdrimde told 


(between iiU per cent and 80 per 
cent) arc taken in the absence of 
collins at present. The authors inter- 
pret the curious phenomenon as a 
proof that even among practising 
Christians faith in the after fife is 
dying out. The arbitrarines of this 
explanation becomes clearif one takes 
into consideration the recently Vittto- 
duced legislation which forbids. a 
priest to take a funeral anywhere out- 
side the parish church. These are so 
scarce in Russia now that the vast 
majority of Christians have no physi- 
cal means of transporting coffins to 

church for a funeral. 

It is intriguing to ask for whom 
such a book is intended. Can any 
Soviet reader remain unaware of 
the risks and dangers which best 
those who wish to practise religta 
in Russia and yet which are not men- 
tioned by the spokesmen of scientific 
atheism 7 The authors seem to few 
left to the readers the task of draw«S 
their own conclusions from their 
omissions. 


Turgenev (hat tha Russian writer 
Juris above all for truth, while 
beauty appears Inter, inadvertently, 
so (o speak. Soviet writers carry on 
this tradition, taking art as a major 
public duty and lifework. The only 
difference is that the religious and 
ethical ideals which inspired the 
Russian classics have given way to 


Despite the loud applause which 
has greeted the young poets, and es- 
pecially Voznesensky and Yevtu- h ... , * ■ . t«- - 

shenko. the most important work has " Tut !' m, 8 hl . be - 

been in fiction. In the past ten 

general attention has as a rule 

bestowed not on epic or “ iiionumcn 
tal " works, but on novellas and 
short stories. From this it should not 
be concluded that an epic novel like 
Anti Quid Flows the Don is out- 


cipants arc unquestionably gifted, 


older 


poets 

Anna 


fc iw* tl o . . , ; ‘ — - gincu, uiucr gCnClHlIOn* Anna 

years u„ ‘ , reader s desirc to obtain first- proved to be superficial and interest Akhmatova. Alcxundr TvaVdovskv 
been ' to . se f « nd u hear for in it soon flagged. Yaroslav Smelyakov aid ynmS 

nicn ' misinformed havin' r^ln^ ' S ,n recent y cars general attention g} c J* l lk * Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 

—• to mlSsed d^ years led has been claimed by individual writers v ^dmi.r k„, L - ^ -■ 

litcrlu ure^ f ? r aC ?“ al ralher lhwn "generations”. There 
rnciiS ^r «L^ k V W,er *; are writers in lheir dirties like 
Gorbatov's inues v tample ’ 5 J ^. ei;| l Georgy Vladimov and Yury Kaza- 
N kov, there are the over- forties like 


lit communist ideal of brotherhood, dale( J- h -Imply thaf there has been Ni,.a Koste?S Zh kov '. '! 

i^alityand solidaiity of all work- « natural reaction to pseudo-poetic, Shchefllov’s inti**?' a! 7 # I d i Dan,eI Granin and Viktor Astafyev, — K1V1111 c , MMV0 

'"i people on earth. Soviet writers imitutions of Sholokhov's epic. a wide re«ons ? r,u J^° ,ebooks ^ and then those who have passed the drawn to look idyllic. By no means 

L'itteTown^n & ± 


Vladimir Kornilov, Naum Korzhuvin 
who are popular today. It is note- 
worthy lhat in our couuiry editions 
of poetry arc as large as" those of 
prose. 

1 do not want the picture I have 


Ai.-vl.l.. i/m..... . I „ , . sumu.anj, /i U Uicnc iww HI IIMIE Si! 

. . . _ . Ku *J e J* 0V * Ba h' ^ llr > a authors represent both the genera- met with. But thes< 

’freedom of ur t ” can be "solved "in e,l “ hHV « broken down these vast mare Lk don of " fathers " and of "sons", mine the .spiritual ten 
^Soviet Union without taking this but empty panoramas. These have SSAn'rf Kta 11 
account. g tended to be the most popular forms rf i .' 


popular forms 
?n able to pre- 
sent experience which is close to what 


Mitiiwwi MIIU pvi OVIIHI * 1 / 111 “ 

because they have been able to ore- i 106 a, ‘ entl0n writers pay to facts puthies are different, they themselves 
" e y. nav ^ °r. n ? D,e . ,0 P re . docs not mean that humdrum uni- are deeply kindred. Characteristic 


Viktor Nekrasov, and finally there are gutter press “belles lellrcs” have 
the veterans, Leonid Leonov and gone, and dogmatic approaches as 
Konstantin Paushmky. All these well as low artistic standards can be 

these do not dclcr- 

, ... . , . ^ tenor of our time 

and, while their experiences, and the role of Soviet literature in 
aesthetic altitudes and personal sym- modern society. 

The writer’s highest social duty is 
to tell the [ruth. But he will fail ia 
his mission unless he sees or divines 


_ je which is close to what t . — *.**^,7 mhuku, 

There is no doubt lhat ihe nuhti. people encounter not on holidays but L ormily an ^ y , 5 U0US verisimilitude of all of them is their huirrane, un- 

-“‘J'rc of Ihe Stalin personality in everyday life, experience that of- sky once^noted t h there is^thfnJ thrir’intense fortify rea,il j e f' Prospects for mankind, resist* de's- 

period was not conducive to fers an interest which is both vitally more uiu-nrfcimr rurinlf^ S n °rb "i 8 their intense desire for their peoples pair, mysticism or misanthropy 

»og- ihan the P most fi rcaJfact. OI Amdvt1 y TkIv 


3S^IU;7n7^ lioiriS fa ^' Ana,ytic ’ feitR humaniry They to the weak. The Soviet writer' fids 

StesssS »jat--!fass! E;^S? SSSSS 

'Y ,m ^r Mv>e ’ waln ^- 

y «u9viv.pti„ L .y Sh «lokhov to 
dk) y .Ayanlowky, Nor 


RUSSIA’S DECLINE INTO RITUALISM 


421pp. £4 16s. ijarvard Unlversity Prcss. Londoii ; Oxford University Press. 


Clearly, Fedolor ‘ ' 



autboi!, 1 , Oeot-gc;! Fedotov, to the, - remnants 
Untied 5i,iuetj -ati.d iL was there .thsit .bynroijaoi! 

• he undertbbfuhe revision and expah- : •. 

. sion. qf hi? eaffieC; Work. ; .The flrat Creativity 0 
. vqlume of. 7/ie RusS/d/i .iReflghiis ejated in ^ 

• Mftrrf. appbhrfcd in 1946,. phd has lodg ; with No 
since established , itself as. p standard ' republic > hc ootes wIth e\ 

;; Work on the -spirituality of the ’ racliou.' ',‘ it iwps . a uniqi 
Kievan period. •* Kteyan, Christian- jnstitutlo^i iQ the Easte 
f jty", Wrote Fedblov jn h!s tonchid-; NoygPtod ; not 
ing paragraph, “has the same value S^oWth in Russian II 
v.-torr tS|b^ ; Ru»$i(i’ri: .,rp]l8t6uSr;iSiil^WT' 


u '«.n an ...... iiiv.v ujuv Iiuu rn-wiy uj r»wi, mv 

avaren..L cu,tur nl unfi by Kohstanlin Simonov and the 

^ ,s , ir p“ Hn p ni or . inc ^ lcr » n « ^ culln ^;^ 0riyj;“ ’J ^ inSS in thc count ' , y W* accounts by Scrgoi Smirnov convey The stu 

s antipathy to the Third S i particularly Impressive since instance (four - JJJfUy connected with not on ly bitterness and a hatred of Soviet i 

no way prevents him from! J^^* nce . of any crttlcal—or even funclory and impersona Ijwod h w sUlnd « r < ls )- The German Nazism hut also a dearly parti cuJ 

tor'in^V-bbthMs: VS55?55f7^ S. on ** Fedotov, deserved an lhal ' ” pa 




I works suffer from luck of 


ft«K' 1 Inwcver, it is obvious 
(ure j,.. •¥ lcn years Soviet litera- 

i|,fl iicd w .-ik f? l,lc morc c, °- se, y 

. • 4 wore aD( j m " 9 s readers and hHs 

^ mi- 431pp. £4. Vol.n. Thd Middle Ages. Edited by John Moyondorff. Tainted by LydlR Bd* j « Wl ,"» re gently listened lo 


There 


. . 'j. . . - ,,n - mti niuiu ol niner soviet lepub- Soviet real tv a 

general, such subject division is too hail Bulgakov. Ihe immense inter- lies is especially evident. Thenovel- Soviet socie tv 
narrow but It Is convenient in n brief ’ 1 .''UJ.iciy. 

survey). The war which ended twenty ; 

years ago and left behind hitter 
memories and losses in almost every 

Soviet family still attracts the alien- QOVTJhT' T^UTT ACAT>Tlt 7 

bion of many contemporary authors. LJV/ T XJD JL I IIIIjUijUi Xl J 


atandtanil^? d11,,n reasons why 

18 aKrcS.? '“vy nieralure. plays The novellas by Grigory Baklanov, 

Jk , Bty.Th»flL V|tal rolc in Soviet Yury Bondarev, Konstantin Voro- Richard T. De George: Patterns of Soviet Thought The Ortoliw nnrl T»Av P i nn m.n t ) . 

Sate 0 . 1 ! ** A*?® 1 . lhcr * byov and Vasily Bykov, the novels Historical Materialism. 293pp. University of Michigan Press. LondonT^ oSm? PmJf* £22?" *“ d 


study of Soviet philosophy and and the '‘internal " approach which 
ideology has always presented analyses it from the standpoint of 
particular difficulties to western its own presuppositions, and re cards 

kif- ar .. I ■ , .. .. 


K that Iff * *nc ucrinan rsazism niu aiso a ueany particular 

and «* is b «n dcveTonte. 'in .'.'n' 1 " b f’ U|!h ' of T he w " r scholars. II Is an offshoot, or a his- as a valid ^ 'bnsrsVrcrhiSm onir- iha 

an ,Wciat climate- it i ^ n ® n a ne " also enables the writer to show his | 0 nca[ product, c r ■■ — •— * u — '- u * ...... t. 

F e teand a mhln S i- C0,T1 r ? ,ose . r • characters in extreme situations, ijc- Hn d must be re 

involves vir L 0 ^. 1 1 Ies : r pericncing crucial tests of their splrir Ye! it can hardly be understood un- oversimplification here. . Some , of 


!jjfation s 
7»and 


vita). Interests 
a “<J resbomlc tr. 


generally accepted criteria of rational 
consistency ". There may be some 


and iua.1 strength, tests which separate the ] ess the critic is able and willing to 


the generally accepted criteria 



a :iv»ty 'Slight coacern peels me : r Jor p«rro»r a 

fe ' that with and talen t for systematization. It enough . The trj , ^ llt 

» stress prefers ; to follow a psychological her task decked jrffl -1 

tMl •• BMfU) ahnn av AknU . tA hul/ft DC CD ^ ^ 


auDjcotivishr L i. V" human conflict. Wide popuiarny nas rng mmure oi conaescensmn, puzzie- rnc rone cf 
“ !o farinihe nr Ii rea ,s4lC been gained by the novellas of Vlad- meat and exasperation, treating it is the ' best 

imir Tendryakov and Sergey Zaly- like a deviant child whose ways of In a reuse 

l ? p other inffii 8 'ii r 1 11 gin. the short stories of Alexander going on are beyond toleration or appeared ir 


of the war. Unfortunately, the letters 
were published only in 1930, and be- 
came generally known even later, 
when the tradition was nlreudy fixed, 
so that official veneration of Lenin as 
a philosopher Is directed lo the shal- 
low and didactic essay of 1908 rather 
than to the much more subtle, though 
“ couple informal. Notebooks. 

The in re re s( of Soviet ideology tin- 
der Stalin turns not on the content 
of the successive shifts ill doctrine or 
emphasis, but rather on the political 
, , , , and economic controversies which 

summary of the subject motivated them. Fairly close bnow- 

r InSi h’rr^ have '<*6* of Soviet histofy is re^ired Tn 

in English for several years, order to understand the reversals of 
• The earlier chapters are thc best, fortune which occur, red on the ideo- 
The student who is not primarily a logical front. Mr. De George is good 
philosopher, but wishes to under- a > narrating whnt happened to 

stand the background of Soviet t hc philosophers, but sometimes 
thought, will find here most of what 4 ess Bond at -explaining why it 

is *Tt «ibe V ^p.m S some poin^ tejee,- “ & SSKtale 

'.Mu nt S e y <lrt . ne :tiu because despite the unquwtion- mg others, but treating it with un- inns— and of Marx’s interpreters, since Slaljn’s death. The basic 

able progress of advanced collective, varying couriesy. arid respect as a down to and including Lenin. A good .ideology has . not been disowned or 
^ ^ ' .** ,s farms, (he absence of proper material rival philosophy in i Is own right. deal of attention is given to Engels modified. Many topics are open for 

* or ,ii.. . succMefnito mnlrt not the latest Amerl- on the reasonable ground that' Soviet discussion which were formerly 

venture into this field. Philosophers have continued to treat barred. But no new or decisive line 
* comments on these h,s Writin 8 !i Rs canonical. Perhaps hits emerged in this respect ideology 
clear-cut confront not enou gh emphasis is placed on the has followed politics. Though Mr. 
Ict n event to which, he developed and De George has made no startling disl 
suojecuye inicri««.».w. ---■ ° niay per- stereotyped certain aspects of Marx- coveries, he can be commended for 
retical plans for hasty progress, and haps be the only practical approach ism. Mr. De George makes a good ,n comprehensive, and on the whole 
litera-. bureaucratic methods of admin is- jq international power politics But P 0,| K > n distir 


Situ'.' 

I? “•f ine Ul “inu- 

arSj.. Evuluation of. 

critid4^ a tP"”f be claimed thc.i 


novel ta me u.>uui . ....... 

Fyodor Abramov’s sketches " Beat- careful to measure and mark his oWn 
ing Around the Bush" and many distance from the doctrine he des- 
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Fiction 


THE MISSING TREASURE 

Kennitii Plarson iiiul Patricia Connok : The Dorak Affair. 191pp. Michael Joseph. 30s. 


IN THE HOTHOUSE 
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III NmoinliLT. I ‘I. SO. | Jr. Melina rt 
pub] i shcil in one »if ihose inilispens- 
iiblc arcluoolois.ciil siipplemenls lo 
the Ulnunttcd Loudon News ihe 
drawings of :■ g.-eui ircasure supposed 
have been found at Dorak in Ana- 
tolia, including many precious cere- 
monial objects and some statuettes. 
Even mure imponani, there iverc Ihe 
fragmenls of :i sheet of gold which 
had once covered a throne, inscribed 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics ihnl neatly 
dated the treasure to the 
beginning of the second half 
of the third millennium h.c. 
There has been a certain amount 
of speculation among scholars about 
the histoiy and authenticity of these 
objects, because only drawings were 
published and no photographs, and 
Dr. Mellaart had made his drawings 
under mysterious circumstances. The 
t> ensure had evidently been in private 
hands and the owneis had obviously 
not wanted to be traced : there were 
personal circumstances which had 
made any kind of publication diliicult 
and the whole treasure had possibly 
been illegally excavated. There have 
been continual rumours (hat parts of 
the Dornk treasure may be forged, 
and there are certainly some odd fea- 
tures which cry out for further study 
if that were possible, bill to make 
matters worse the entire treasure has 
now disappeared, and its owners can- 
not be traced. We must rely simply on 
what after ail is a careful scries of 
drawings by a known archaeologist 
of extraordinary brilliance. 

Some years later, when Dr. 
Melluail was already famous for 
his glittering successes at Hacilar 
and at Catal Huyuk, a Turkish 
newspaper suddenly attacked him 
over the Dorak. treasure. A lot of 
mud was Hung, and not only Dr. 
Mellaart’s work but also that of the 
Brali-vh Archaeological Institute at 
Ankara was impeded. It was 
wantonly suggested that Dr. Mdluarl 
had himself excavated Ihe treasure 
and bad later been a parly to smug- 


gling il out of I urkey. Dr. Mellnart 
was. of course, innocent nf Phe many 
foolish charges and insinuations that 
were made. Hut after this il 'happened 
that he himself wrote a tactless and 
exasperated letter about the Turkish 
Archaeological Service to a Canadian 
Museum, which was made public and 
fell into Turkish hands. At this 
puiri't two English journalists, who 
had been hoping to report his work 
at Catal Huyuk, found 'his perm is-sion 
to excavate had been suspended; 
they then decided to concentrate 
their story on the .mystery of the 
Dorak Iren sure, in spite of repeated 
advice (hat little good couJd conic 
from this. Eventually, having raised 
a lot of dust in Turkey, they wrote 
two articles in Ihe Sunt by Timex 
colour supplement, articles which 
created ye I another wave of Turkish 
fury and put Dr Mcllaart into a 
worse position than ever. 

Western European cultural and 
economic imperialism has left n very 
bad taste in all those bare and 
poor countries which in the past two 
centuries have been drained by us 
nf the antiquities buried in their soil. 
In Turkey ns in Greece there is an 
under-stalled and ill-equipped, but 
fundamentally decent and competent, 
national archaeological service. Its 
members are working against odds 
and can do only n tiny amount of 
what should be done. There is also 
in both countries a thriving and very 
harmful trade in illegally excavated 
ancient objects which arc then smug- 
gled abroad to rich foreign connois- 
seurs or fat foreign museums. A lot 
of faking is involved, very important, 
even unique, historical evidences are 
destroyed, and there is an ill-in- 


ncnlogical service: he must work 
with exemplary elliciency ; he must 
be helpful and is in no position lo be 
demanding: and even if his results 
are dazzling he must take shelter be- 
hind a decent professional modesty. 

In order to make a thrilling story 
of The Dornk Affair, the authors have 
described their. expedition as if they 
were private detectives, and in doing 
so they have given way at every stage 
a tactlessness and arrogance that 
make the hook an object lesson 
in unfruitful behaviour. An un- 
successful characterization of the 
Soho Bcrtorclli's on the first pnge 
typifies nn awkwardness, a failure to 
grasp the character of a room or a 
situation which accompanies the 
authors to Anatolia and back again. 

Nothing is discovered that was not 
already known ; the antiquity smug- 
gling trade offers a touch of sinister 
local colour, but that is all. There are 
hints that the envy and jealousy of 
other archaeologists might be at the 
root of Dr. Mcllanrl’s misfortunes. 
There is an offer to lead the police to 
some local peasant whom the authors 
had just persuaded into trying to sell 
them antiquities— an offer apparently 
made to extricate the authors from a 
police investigation. When a senior 
Turkish official, in opening a judicial 
file on the Mellaart case lo the auth- 
ors, asks them to consider it with jus- 
tice, he is called in their account of 
the interview the Portia of Bursa. 

It all ended in tears. The two 
would-be detectives checked Dr. Mel- 
lanrls explanations so far as they 
could, and discredited some bogus 
elements in the case against Dr. Mel- 
laart which scarcely needed discredit- 
ing. Their Turkish expedition and its 
results made the already difficult 


Carol Burns : The Narcissist. 

155pp. Cnlder and Boyars. 25s. 

Carol Burns's The Narcissist i-, her 
first full-length novel, and it under- 
lines the particular, if circumscribed, 
success of her recent noseletle. In- 
/ni mi lit m. the Naniwht i* controlled 
by Hannah Gluck man's self -oriented 
and highly elliptical thought and 
speech patterns. She is u successful 
thiny-ycar-uld artist in London. Us- 
ing with her brother Joseph in a Hal 
stuffed with dolls, bric-a-brac, and a 
rat which serves as a domestic pet. 
Below Hannah lives Liz. the almost 
divorced wife of Hannah's present 
lover Julian. 

These hothouse relationships be- 
come even more steamy in the course 
of a celebratory party on Hannah's 
behalf, which finally reveals the 
long-standing incest between sister 
and brother. Hannah and Joseph 
ore enmeshed by their past, and both 
are equally unable to stand alone. 
Hence the private nature of Han- 
nah's language, and her careful mani- 
pulation of people and settings. Carol 
Burns-’s presentation of her “narcis- 
sist " suggests a debt to the kind of 
recherihi feminine sensibility ex- 
plored by Djuna Barnes. 

J. M. G. le Cl£zio : The Flood. 

Translated by Peter Green. 

300pp. Hamish Hamilton. 30s. 

M. le Cldzio's The Flood, in its 
original French edition, has already 
received notice in these columns 
(September 8 , 19661 , There is 

only need now, therefore, to 
accord very willing recognition of a 


Mrung. if mist i reeled, talent M t 
Cle/io strait jackets hiisdf • 

theories. 1 heso hamper the free « ™ 
of his lyricism and often saiE.Jn 
•Ik* genuine verbal felicities SlS 
his command. Yet i n tnii* 
ihei ,■ a i e passages of great ^4 
puw er 1 he text nuist have preseniJi 
great difficulties to the translator 2 ? 
inIi readers are greatly in Mr. 
Gieen s debt -here as so often before 
" fot lbc , sympathy and Hftjfar 

resourcefulness of his version. ^ 

Sheila Graeme: A Nest of Slones 
112pp. MucGIbbon and Kee 
25s. ■ 

A brave, or perhaps foolhardy, 
attempt lo plot the wavering descent 
into schizophrenia, using as signposts 
all the blaring insincerities of our 
audio-tactile society. Lyle has done 
his hest to opt out of the now familiar 
pattern— northern working-class boy, 
punting on the Cam, greedy little wife 
with her queer friends offering him 
his own whisky— by jollying along 
elderly mental patients and apologiz- 
ing for his education. Dads death 
and Alice’s considerate absence “to 
think over our future ” leave him fair 
game for a nightmare visit to sleazy 
clubs, girls, and seaside holiday camp 
—and. as reflected in Miss Graeme! 
accurately taped jabber of telly 
jingle and compere's inanity, these 
would be enough to drive the sanest 
man under a bus. Where her ear 
cannot report nor her eye observe 
Lyle’s predicament, homer, Miss 
Graeme fails to put across his trouble 
— neither marriages not people 
crumple ns explicitly or as haphaz- 
ardly as this. 
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preprint business is not always 

Sensible as it >pnnh ■" 
'!«rent pursuit of the prewnl. u- 

ffifthe unreadable oi producing 
* 5 JL far more expensive lo buy 
f' l fcopy of the original. But a 
rational brunch of the business 
S een that its real failure lies in 
z real past, and that the books 
LhikwI need reprinting arc the 
ones available in only a very 
A,NC» York p„b- 
tier, for example, the Du < apo 
: fl «" has just announced a plan to 
i in facsimile editions 1 .500 
j J'i !» rarest and mod significant ’’ 
i orfv English books, from 1450 to 

I |$. If the second date- seems a r hi - 
i my ji has in fact been imposed on 
•Di Cipo by the book they used to 
'tBdfihein in iheir ambition., the 
ijto) Title Catalogue (a new and 
Jpirfi revised edition should soon be 
1 coming from Harvard, after thirty 
jurs' preparation) which lists all 
liown nooks printed in English hc- 
i fore that dale. A Dutch firm, 
i Thfalrum Orbis Tcrrarum Ltd., of 
! Amsterdam, are also involved ini a 
oject which they call '* an unpa rai- 
ded international publishing enler- 
j prise to issue this unique collection 
of books on which Western civiliza- 


lion is fun in led ”, Since, according 
to their catalogue, the volumes which 
pa Capo are* intending to resuscitate 
include treatises dealing with such 
subjects as gangrene in'hor.scs, this 
is an arguable claim. 

Moreover, words like “ unparal- 
lelled ” and “ unique ” arc rather un- 
fortunate. since what Da Capo arc 
about lo start doing an English firm 
has been doing for the past three 
years. In 1%5 Dr. Robin Alston, of 
the English Department of Leeds Uni- 
versity, started the Scalar Press in 
Mcuslon, Yorkshire, to produce fac- 
simile editions of books, not neces- 
sarily English, printed before 1800, a 
date fixed as marking the point in time 
when original editions become more 
easily available for consultation or 
purchase. 

Dr. Alston, who has himself been 
producing a twenty-volume biblio- 
graphy of the English language up to 
1800, has planned the activities of the 
Seolar Press with great fervour and 
thoroughness, in addition to the 
Genera] Scries of “ exact facsimiles 
of important books of particular 
interest lo universities, colleges, 
libraries, scholars, students and 
collectors ”, which has already 
included texts by Sir Thomas 


More. Spenser, Webster, Kyd, 
Milton, pope and others, the 
Seolar Press is also issuing more 
specialized collections; a series of 
English Linguistics texts 1500-1800. 
fifty-two of which have already 
appeared out of a projected five-year 
total of 365 ; a corresponding series 
of European Linguistics texts, which 
will start coming out early next year ; 
a series of English lute songs, 1597- 
1632, already appearing in nine 
volumes and soon to be followed by 
a series of madrigal collections and 
one of instrumental collections; a 
scries of English and Continental 
emblem books und manuscripts up to 
1 700 ; a series of T udor historical and 
political writings; a series of English 
Recusant literature, 1558-1640. 

Ooce university libraries have 
started to slock up with facsimiles 
these busy reprinting programmes 
will benefit not only scholars, who 
will be spared travelling and spared 
having to squint at microfilms rather 
than handle precious books, but also 
the august libraries where most of 
these early books are kept, who will be 
glad once their facilities are no longer 
unique. On the other hand, if the 
facsimile business ever becomes too 
competitive (and something like 150 


of Da Capo’s titles are also on the 
Seolar Press's list) the librarians 
might feel less keen on letting in the 
photographers; a sum worked out 
at the British Museum establishes 
one photographer as the equal in 
destruction of thirty lo fifty readers, 
first because he has to flatten down 
the pages and secondly because he, 
at least, cannot skip. 


Lord RadclilTe’s fierce and fluent 
attack in the House of Lords last 
week on the Government’s policy 
towards the British Museum Library, 
is going to be reprinted as a pam- 
phlet by CJiaito & Windus. Mr. Ian 
Parsons, the Chairman of the firm, 
and Mr. John Carter, the biblio- 
phil, who are both concerned about 
the contemptuous way in which the 
Museum's Trustees have been treated, 
felt indignant (hat Lord Rad- 
clille's masterly speech was not 
as fully reported in the newspapers 
as it might have been, and they 
will be bringing il out as a pamph- 
let as soon as thiscan be printed. The 
pamphlet will be called Government 
by Contempt and will contain a pre- 
face by John Carter, the Government 
statement which led to Lord Rud- 


clilTc's famous letter to The Times. 
the text of the letter itself, together 
with the text of his half-hour speech 
to the House of Lords oil December 
13. 

* ■» * 

With the chilling promise that they 
are bringing us " twentieth century 
reading ’’ an American organization 
called Dynamic Reading Ltd. has 
come to London. Any nincicenth- 
century reader who feels sad or guilty 
about plodding along at a wretched 
300 words n minute can enrol 
for cighi weekly lessons at a 

Dynamic Reading school and 

accelerate up lo 3.000 or 4.000 
words a minute. Indeed, one 

of the school’s trainee instructors, 
after only live weeks’ book-bash- 
ing, is now up lo 5.000 words 

a minute, ut any rate on “ easy " 
novels. But Dynamic Reading has 
more than sheer .speed lo offer, it can 
also lead to an eerie communion 
between producer and consumer; 
“The Dynamic Header", says an 
American director • of the school, 
“ has the feeling of entering directly 
into the writer’s thought, at the speed 
of thought, h is as if the intervening 
mechanics of writing, priming and 
reading did not exist." 


T 


FIFTY-YEAR RULE 

Extracts from reviews published anonymously In the TLS on December 20, 1917 


DANES AND THE NOBEL PRIZE 


formed but rather justified feeling position of Dr. Mellaart in Turkey 
among the poor populations of the even more difficult; he is still not 
Eastern Mediterranean that the allowed to dig in Turkey, and not 


people are being cheated of treasures 
of colossal value. The position of 
a foreign archaeologist is therefore at 
best extremely delicate. He must co- 
operate fully with the national arch- 


untll the dust finally dies down can 
we hope for his magnificently reward- 
ing excavation of Catal Huyuk, 
abandoned in its first promise, to be 
restarted. 


DEALING IN CRIME 

EmmaLatuen: Murder against the Grain. 184pp. Gollancz. 21s. 


MINOAN QUESTION MARKS 

Nk^Las Platon: Crete. Translated from the Greek. 223pp. Frederick Muller. £3* 10s. 




.and eighty scantily filled pages of text, breakneck speed through live whole deliberate avoidance of Sir Arthur 

'containing no., reference, to aily.ol development of: M.inoari culture. ■ Evans’s chronological terms (Earlv 

* (he illustration*: For Creteu pne |t;ls salutary, no-doubt, for the 'ape-' - Middle and Late Minohn, each sub- fe « ionfl . A« tmrt \ v L 

should understand Mirtoun pelf. 4 cial.ul to be reminded how many Of divided into three stages) places an- fwhnm Ji Jj"?, 

since, there is ho word pf, the island s the sentences In Pnrt I must end with other :himjle before 'the layman • ( lS 1 ?? uW be ? P ] ^- su 

■ record - afloi lOOO a.c. a question mark ; but "string* of ques- whatever the demerit of Evans’s sys- •'EiSL'ilS 10 an almost ei 

V For more thhn, twenty: years before ) Mens arc; liable to' baffle the layman; tern, “ V ““ ,nSMD,or frftm ,hfl 1 

>l%\ the j a ulWot . :wais .Director Lpf n pr 

rollin' ArillutiiLies'L A< J Cufatar i of I 1 ? . Part IK* Dr. PlQto/i: has. final 

' ^ beep ::SonsefeniiqUa ' Iff mentioning;; .flfsL 

’■ alternative ; t hep tics,: "while always"" after 
;V ctejrge qf lhe; World s -finest' Minoah Vntakjng his o;\yh;.y!e\y -ofcbr ■, ' but tfifc' first 
i cp Hection.j; ebd;; Exhibited . 5 ! l : ■: ‘ V : ;. -,* v \‘ r ’y : ; ; 

;iV^riLHy^bi !: ; Us \ . ■! '■ •••’ " 

V 0n.add|iion.6r:PlaioK l}as ■: ■ v r-'-i-v-ix''" " '■ 

11 mKivl'.i filinixon. .vlfptf tnA'h • ■' ’ , * ' 





Einnin LAthen has already proved 
herself superb on her home ground, 
the financial operations of the Sloan 
Guaranty Trust ns background for 
the* investigative activities of urbane 
John Thatcher, its senior Vice-Presi- 
dent. Last book, she (and he) ven- 
tured into race relations, handling 
them with a light gaiety fur prefer- 
able lo the solemnity of some «r her 
colleagues whose detection Is increas- 
ingly becoming a peg for a tract. 

NoW Miss Lnthcn boldly tackles 
United Stntes/SoViel trade rclutlons 
In a charming book of classic quality. 
Theft of nearly a million dollars In 
the course of the commercial com- 
plications surrounding ti goodwill 
wheat deal joins Thatcher to n pi* 6 - 

MoseOw 
re to meet 
equally en- 
gaging inspeotor from the New York 
Each makes his lit contribu- 
tpe unravelling of a properly 
/ mystery, one of Thatcher’s 
tlicest' being the moment when he dls- 
misses a suspect on the-to him- 
• . . j ... ■ stunciebt evidence that the suspect 

dpmtmstrably . lhinks of a million 
dollars as ,a source' of "well-invested 
' , Mlsg Latheh’s tbuch with 

STT 7 T 1 TPR • is perfectly. 

.!*? A.'-v^r . balanced, aqd her. light asides, such 

j-L*: as the performing tttt^rs and the beat- 

Andri PigaHlol v; Edited by ' ^! ub . are charming. Also, iHis 

Paris i SiB.V f »3hj t . ..." B good proper detection , 


might give him the chance for reslor- 
ation if il were not for a spot « 
death in ancestral Yorkshire. Note 
bad story, but too much . pennj-a- 
lining uud, alas, a guessable solution. 

Olga Hesky : Time for Treases. 
184pp. John Long. 21s. f . 

This simple spy thriller is set inlwel 
und peopled by Israelis. Apart liwt 
its merits are. 


this novelty, 
moderate. 




David Pinnkk : Ritual. 223pp.N* f . 
Authors. 25s. 

To write madly about n1 ®^. 
demands special responses 
dept who ure not -necessarily 
as Uiosc who might relish- 
coldly dissected. The njd . 
David Pinner's first novel ^ 
that of u Cornish village soW_ . 

Old Religion wiili’aU .tgg^g.^J 
garlic to ritual j ^rkaa- 

that of rhe No 

consdenced vistuog emerges 
reference point ol ^V d 
and the reader shouW o P_ ^ 
to bathe in Cold Cpn»o . 
to stay out in ihe wnr ’ 

RtnH Render ^ hn wnL 
. Slaughter. ..I84pp> J 00 . ...... * 

• J 2 is. j -. y.jj* 

Ruth Rendeii’s 

tragedy are.steadilyjnipW ^ 

Is ^ 

is about as austeff P , 

falls'fbr a nail-biting J 

geiiius’s «ster. who vanrt jijn 5 j j 
well shaped 

thoroughly ^ QM ? 

.usually ‘.well-made otiarai, ... , . 
it up.. .- .-..V/c 

plub). 

This certainly ^ 

yet, a loiig-enoughni^ndrher^ 

irr which 

sier detective, goes JJPJ - « y .griffl® 


..'fit Nobel Prize of £8,000 (more or 
L] has now been awarded by the 
*. fnunittee of the Swedish Academy 
■ . a writers of .Denmark. Jt comes as 
• i flirnlmas present every year to 
. m wry successful author, appnr- 
■' “If on the principle thsit lo him who 
. j Immure shall be given. Most ebun- 
Ijw.iocluding England in the person 

■ J «*»■ Kipling, have enjoyed it once, 
j warn yet, unless we niistuke, Italy. 

(Bjarnson) and Sweden itself" 
: ^gerlaf) having absorbed the 

■ J B 6 wor, It seems to hnve been 
*u»Uhe -threshing-floor of Dcn- 
■jsshould be dry no longer, It Is 
JtoJtood that the prize was origin- 
^Jivided between Karl Gjellerup 

Pontoppidnn ; it has been 
Wed laler that Pimtoppidan has 
™«onis share, nnd that the whole 
gone to .Gjellerup. . . . 
^Ojellenlp was born in the par- 
v S, of - "oholte In Faxe on June 
fait* : TrP 1 *!. h|s earliest years ho 
tl ® founded by an aura Of lllcra- 
'i'aCT^nhment.-.HIs mother wns 

Ufs RlZM3 l DCe ' Cel ?. brftled ,.? 0C,Csfl ’ 

lo a 1 1Wl0se unhappy life came 
when Karl was ten 

SKoita& brau ? h i «p b y |h0 

^nnes Flbigcr In an 
liiJS?. *imosphere. Gjellerup 
& “"W to' writs very early- 
.. I* Precocious darling of a 


sentimental literary coterie. At the 
lime of his early youth, fashion had 
generally turned back to the study 
of the Danish classics, and particu- 
larly to the lyrists of the CArlier half 
of the century. From the start, how- 
ever. Gjellerup was fuse ina ted by the 
romantic writers of Germany; and 
ho modelled himself, first on Schil- 
ler, next on Heine. He proceeded lo 
the University of Copenhagen, with 
a view to preparing for the Church, 
but under influences which he now 
met with the orthodox tendencies in 
which he had been educated rapidly 
faded away ; owing to his study of the 
Biblical criticism of F. C. Baur, Qjel- 
Icrup now became absorbed in the 
advanced theology of the Tubingen 
school, and wns led to make a close 
study of tbo '* Phllnicnologie” of 
Hegel. 

Meanwhile, he published, with 
indifferent success at first, little pam- 
phlets of verse, His earliest poem of 
tiny importance wns the ".Anti- 
uonos of 1.880. an attempt to restore 
the early Christian ertu -• RfidtjOrn ’’ 
(** Pink May ”) in ; J 88 I, was -a collec- 
tion of Heinesque lyrics of a satirical 
or argumentative kind; These works 
were not warmly received; . but 
Gjellerup formed the actjuaintonccof 
Georg Brandes, then already the dic- 
tator pf Danish. letters, and attached 


himself violently to him. This proved 
to his advantage in two senses. His 
attitude to Brandes, who he 
addressed in his writings as “St. 
George ” and “ our Danish cham- 
pion and patron ", was so warm as to 
be embarrassing. The great critic, 
however, smiled on the ardent votary, 
and gave hint excellent advice. He 
told him that he had been studying 
German verse and prose too exclu- 


English literature. He pointed out 
that Gjellerup’s verse lacked melody 


lively, and that he should turn to 
nglis 

Gjellerup’ 

and elasticity, and advised him to 
acquaint himself with Swinburne. 

Accordingly Gjellerup closed his 
Hebbel and his Heyse, and plunged 
into an examination of v Songs 
before Sunriw", in which he found 
"Hertha” and other philosophical 
poems which profoundly moved him. 
Without question, his own poetic 
style began to improve. From Swin- 
burne he proceeded to Shelley, and 
his admiration for “ Hertha ’’ led him 
lo immerse himself in Darwin. For 
a while the mind of the young Dane 
seemed to move entirely, upon Eng- 
lish lines. But, vyftjr, another abrupt 
transition, he changed, again, Ih his 
own words, he found that lie “longed 
for Weimar as la Musulnlan longs . 
for Mecca”. He upbraided Braiides 
for having, turned him awfly ftpm 
the seriousness of German. Kidtitr 
to the study of useless English poetry, 


and he attacked his master in public 
as trenchantly as he bad belauded 
him a year or two ehrller. The 
polemic which followed was dis- 
agreeable, and in 1884 the failure 
of a tragedy, Brynhild, disgusted 
Gjellerup with his native country. 
He flicked the dust of Copenhagen 
from his shoes, flared up in a final 
diatribe against the sensual and art- 
enamoured schools of Denmark, and 
emigrated to Saxony. He married a 
German wife, and took a house in 
Dresden, where, we understand, he 
has lived ever since. ; 

Although, however, Gjellerup has 
been practically a German for the 
last thirty years, he has not ceased 
to look to Denmark for his chief 
audience. He has been a laborious 
and persistent writer of novels, plays, 
•and poems. H is romances are senti- 
mental portraits of modem life in 
Germany or Denmark, and he Is fond 
of introducing a considerable num- 
ber of poems into his prose text. He 
has Improved in versification as time 
went by, but he will never be an 
easy or an Inspired nietrist. If his 
apprenticeship t'p Shelley and S.win- 
bume, dJd hlm good- It was hot ex- 
tended ; far enough to modify his 
native harshness. His prose is better 
than his verse ; in the long Hue of 
his novels, two may be commended 
to'.tlje curious* reader: these aroi 
Minna,- 1889 , : arid The Mill 
{Mdllen), J 896/ ' Jn spite of • bis 


exotic sympathies he' has enjoyed, 
and still enjoys,, considerable popu- 
larity in his native country. . 

There are, however, one or two con- 
siderations which cannot escape the 
observer. In the first place, with all 
respect for the industry and capacity 
of Karl Gjellerup, it is impossible to 
see in him an author whose genius 
alone can account for the generosity 
of the Nobel Committee of the Swed- 
ish Academy, Gjclierup’s warmest, 
admirers would not dream of men- 
tioning him in the same breath 
as Anatole . France. Gabriele 
d'Annunzio, or Thomas Hardy. Even 
in Denmark, which is not passing 
through one of the most brilliant 
periods of its literary life, several 
names of living imaginative writers 
more eminent than Gjellerup in- 
stantly occur to the memory. We 
fear that it is not by a mere coin- 
cidence that the choice of the Swedish 
Academy has fallen on the one Danish 
writer who is profoundly absorbed 
by the spirit of Germany. We are 
not called upon to criticize the lastc 
of the Swedish Academicians, but we. 
may be perr^ifled to regret that the 
Nobel Prize'! for -Imaginative litera- 
ture should thus have .been, annexed 
by that pro-German activist ” party 
> which is still, in spile oF a change of 
government, so prominent in Stock- 
holm..- . 

1 (EDMUND GOSSE) 




lUGg, By Georges Pioch. 


“* a strange and: Striking 
n. the, French poetry 


as a poet. , M. Duhamcl suddenly 
-abandoned poetD?, to give the world 
the sublime and agonizing prose-tale?: 
of the “ Vie des Martyrs ; . . f 

«c . ft v^’ ” , u «npa n * | Dn wun uuc ! In “ tea' Victlhjes M. Gdorgejs 
I fofiL - a ;foundation ■ 0 ^ clings to . poetry. Fac'd liidfc ; 

-It .Is curiously un- S He, Is moved by Ihe 

same hatred ;and detestation, of war. 

‘.-4. bA.nll- tic AnnlMYinfM 1 - 


tad Which has been 
klrv'aS^ b y tbo war. . The 
W' 1 ]" ;odaipari*on witii the 



for it. But it, is not true that they 
have ’ beeh ..i itiutilated" by ta 
glotrei.; Military gld.ry - has; in-: 
deed always ; been il motive of | 
military valour., through -the world, 
and abbve all . in . France ; but 
to -represent that ',- ' the . ;desire' 
foe miutaty glory was In doy sense 
th'e cause :of this: war; Its horrors 
. and its pains, Is notmerefly to subor- . 
dipirte the truth ton particular effect, 
biit Ip. Jfuiri. poetry by giving it a. 
rhetorical falseness. Cut. glolre is a, 
cbmpenffltiQd. not a cause, ;of war. 

■ M; Pioch -feels that It; is a deceitful, 
and detestable compensation, whfefe- 
in fie may be right, but be is certainly 
wr-ong, both ag tnan and- poet, when 
tP-point-Ms irony he ascribes to it 
how the potency which It , had. in tho . 
days when war ^ Was. -ihe sport of 
kings and knights- . 

M.' Pibch, champion of victims. 
Is hlmself toe vicUnv of a pathetic 
falliqcy: • He believes that- if litera- 
ture were. :tq be silent concerning 
martial ffiory,: war might end: 

Qu^il Tefusc se'S -lbis, seS Jionneurs — ses 

.- pofeies— 

A ce qul fat.Ift guerre. &. Ce-qui fut 
• ■” Perreur: ; 

Qll*II . euj efface, en lui TaMrait avee; 

. -- >•!, '' ■■ .1 ’horreur. ... ■- 
(Test ptisque le bdhfieur quand la glolre 
;• .. esi; muet^, : 

■ The s^cref of M. Pioch’s attitude and 
his" tpmpteramenl. is" in the iast jlpe. 
.Ho' knpws and:' feels the h&irror of 
War. and he is expspernted by the 


lie' of those who try to hide the 
wounds with, laurels: and to drown- 
the groqns with the trumpet and the 
drum. If only they' could be silenced, , 
he thinks, happiness might, yeL 
descend on • Ihe .world. .: - But be 
seeins to, : . forget , that: the 

condition of this consummn- ., 
tioti- Is that all men, or at least a 
majority of mankind; should have 
an imaginative vision of .war’s reality. 
To/, this a ad, ,to this alone the poet 
Of indignation must . gather together 
all his pqwers.; . He must discipline 
his. own rebellion and despair, . .and., 
apply himself to "the iniBgraativfe ex-" 
pression of the truth. He must face 
the whole trufh and not. as M, PiocliJ 
would, arbitrarily reject a part of lt, : 
If there is a glory In wur. and Ihe 
bravery of the body is siich a glory 1: 
lijen he must tell of that too. He 
must remember that he is an .artist 
first, and a moralist only by impHca- 
tiort ; and that men are not criminal 
because their, hearts thrill at a:tale 
of valour; It is his task to see that 
the .true tale .be told. • . 

; Because M. Pioch is . too hot . ■ vyith 
aoger to do these things his poetry 
largely fails of its appeal. When W 
Writes .dii^ctlyi of war his vision 13 
.clouded by hi?;' wrath, aqd the empti- 
ness is filled with a. kind of rfiistakeri 
rhptoric. . We have td wait for him' 
tb be calm flnd to speak of 4 h& tilings 
, of which .he knows;. . Then only dp 
we feel the wetahl of his : indubitable 


emotion. So. in “ lntelieclucls ” he 
fdJs of the young men of letter who 
have been lulled in ' the; war: 

Leur. exemple est vurtte.. Maiq qui 
chcruhe & ■avoir ■ 
De quels pleura rccuelllis leur lumi&.re 
dtait falte, 

Et-ce qu’il faut d'hymen, de mistre.ct . 

V, . ' d’evpdlr" 

Pour qii* unp race, un joiir, fleurisse en 

'■ ' ‘ . * ' ‘ HIT potlC ? 

Lour trC pas ..est fameux. Mo Is qui peut 

• mexurer . • 

Ce qii'il viertt de' ravlr h la beaUtd du 

monde. # 

Et la' spmmc de.foi/de v4rite fdconde 
Qii'il; iirraehe au. futur qu’ils voulaient 
...... prdpuicr 7. . 

This is a fair, quest ion, calmly put.' 
ank] because it is calm it touches us 
Infinitely more /nearly than any 
denunciation of la-gloire, . ' 1 ■ 

(J. MIDDLETON MURRY) 

Hie- book was published by Ollen- 
SfK 


dorS (Paris) at 51 
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Suciokigic.il studies of social move- 
ment's seem in general to have failed 
to illuminate the uniqueness of each 
development. Because comparative 
theory tends to have been dominated 
b\ models uf growth f political, eco- 
nomic and social), social movements 
have been treated according to 
whether they arc more or less 
“ modern ” in structure anti ideo- 
logy : uniqueness can therefore only 
be seen as failure to conform to deve- 
lopmental norms. The focus oT most 
comparaiive research has been in 
structural terms: social movements 
are seen as reactions to structural 
changes. On ihe other hand, socio- 
logists are inclined to view with some 
suspicion the attempts of social his- 
torians to interpret social movements 
in isolation from structure and to re- 
duce ihe level of' analysis to specific 
details of cultural processes. To some 
extent it would not matter too much 
that sociologists were amassing data 
on social .structures and writing 
schematic history if historians 
were providing (lie detailed analysis 
of processes. Unfortunately the prob- 
lem is deeper than that. To a con- 
siderable degree the various disci- 
plines have dominated particular 
countries and historical periods. For 
example there is very little sociolo- 
gical a nn lysis to. complement the 
social history of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, while the industrializ- 
ing stales of today are covered almost 
exclusively by .sociologists and social 
anthropologists. Sociological works 
uncritically use history as compara- 
tive data, while social historians con- 
clude treatises on Britain and France 
with observations on recent (.sociolo- 
gical! research in Africa or India. 
Because the disciplines have different 
theoretical emphases we are never 
sure whether any comparative ana- 
lysis (ells us more about the disci- 
plines than it does about the coun- 
tries or sociul movements compared. 

For the study of social movements 
the main sociological contribution re- 
mains that dealing 'with the mecha- 
nics of organization, a tradition pass- 
ing from Max Weber through the 
work of Michels, to such modern 
writers as Professors Lipsel, Etzioni, 
MoKcnzie and Apler. To this has 
.been added a form of analysis based 
ion the evolution of political struc- 
tures. It is certain that our perspec- 
tive of change can never be (lie same 
after the introduction of such con- 
cepts as “ modernization " ” structu- 
ral differentiation'* and " mobillza-’ 
lion”. But political sociology has 
■ for so long concentrated on struc- 
tures. elites, institutions and, latterly, 

, '•systems” that the- organizational 


ca>c R only too well argued. The 
re id problem is spelling out the altcr- 
na lives. 

For anyone used to the Gcimano- 
Anieriean tradition. Professor Tou- 
r nine's work reads like the call of a 
different vvoild. It certainly repre- 
sents a very dillereni tradition, where 
Rousseau. Hegel and the young 
Marx arc the forefathers rather than 
Weber, Comic or Herbert Spencer. 
For many years French sociology in 
Britain has been represented by the 
imrumanlic clarity of Professor Ray- 
mond Aron: Professor Touraine re- 
minds iis that France is (he country of 
Henri Lefebvre. Georges Gurviich, 
Professor Claude Ldvi-Slratiss and 
M . Sh rt re. H is Sot io logic tie l' action 
shows the strengths and limitations©! 
this inheritance, and is less concerned 
with the problems of structure and 
the mechanics of institutions than 
with Man and ihe dilemmas of social 
action. When thirty years ago Profes- 
sor Taleoti Parsons attempted to 
trace the development of theories of 
action aiid provide a systematic 
framework for analysis he found a 
convenient solution in the application 
of psychological studies of small 
group research to the analysis of total 
societies: the main variables were 
structural and the analogies were in 
human biology. Social action was 
sacrificed for a theory of social 
statics. Deriving in part from Max 
Weber, social change was analysed by 
a series of equilibrium models: act- 
ion was u function of the structure. 

Professor Touraine dismisses the 
Parsonian analysis as incapable of 
interpreting uction. In this he seems 
to be trying In give sociological co- 
herence to the later Marxist existen- 
tialism of Surlre. The problem of 
analysing action is similar to that 
debated by Sartre in the Critique de 
la raison dialectiqne, where Man is 
defined dan . v son projet, by a striv- 
ing towards objecti ficat ion. The task 
of analysis is to go beyond the pres- 
ent in the light of Man’s perception 
of his ends. But this comprehension 
can only be completed by returning 
to the origins or sources of actions. 
Professor Touraine interprets this by 
arguing that action can only be com- 
prehended by a method which locates 
human behaviour in the raison cT&ire 
of social movements, seeing them as 
creative agencies, which give mean- 
ing .to human existence ; they can be 
Understood only in terms which allow 
for collective action ' fo’ generate ltt-‘ 
own conflicts, create new social rela- 
tions and initiate new institutional 
forms. 

In iqaking this general statement 


ProfcsMii Touraine also claim.- that 
history can be interpreted in terms 
of sequences where individuals and 
groups have been able to a greater 
or lesser degree to “objectify ” their 
action in terms of a comprehension 
of the total meaning of endeavour as 
** acting upon the non-social world.". 
Industrial capitalism is un interim 
phase in world history because social 
groups, following the upheavals of 
the industrial revolution, have only 
slowly become conscious of the possi- 
bilities of control over the natural and 
material in this new context. Within 
this Hegelian theory of history, the 
main task of sociologists is to trace 
the situations in which different social 
groups work towards a perception 
and control of their environment. 
The two themes that become central 
to this analysis are therefore the 
importance or work as process and 
the concept of consciousness. 

Un fortunately Professor To u mine’s 
use of the Hegelian dialectic and the 
debate with French Marxists and 
phenomenologists dues not lead to 
clarification of his basic ideas. Many 
concepts (including crucial ones such 
as ” le travail " and “ la conscience ") 
are never defined: actors are alter- 
natively individuals, groups, societies 
or even civilizations without any 
apparent specification. And although 
he takes structuralists and function- 
alists to task for misrepresenting pro- 
cesses of action. Professor Touraine 
himself fails to lake note of the im- 
portant structural factors without 
which m tionalisnie is a spirit without 
a body. Social Movements may not be 
simply reactions to structures but 
they are bound up in a complex rela- 
tionship with those structures. Some 
specification would help to clarify 
this set of relationships. 

There is, however, a lot in Pro- 
fessor Touraine's work which bril- 
liantly illuminates the failings of 
much contemporary sociology, in 
particular by making fumbling steps 
towards creating a level of una lysis 
which, while still concerned with 
social change, refuses to be domi- 
nated by structural theory of evolu- 
tionary growth. It is perhaps one of 
the sacrifices that have to be made for 
progress in social theory that what is 
useful is coated with metaphysical 
candy. Certainly M. Touraine knows 
what he is looking for in practical 
research- In examining degrees of 
consciousness among workers M. • 
Touraine has conducted research in'- 
a wide range of industrial situations. 
These have included the introduction 
of automation at the Renault factorv 
at Billancburl, the development of 


class consciousness among skilled 
workers in Sao Paulo. Brazil, ihe 
migration of rural workers to the 
suburbs of Paris, and a comparative 
analysis of trade union organization 
in dillereni French industries. 
Although in many respects he falls 
into a tradition of industrial socio- 
logy which focuses primarily on 
workers' responses to technical and 
sociul change, his conception ol the 
problem is wider than that of most 
authors, a fact derived from his 
general theory and the large number 
of case studies. In these M. 
Touraine has taken into considera- 
tion a large number of variables: 
the social and cultural backgrounds 
of workers, the levels of technology 
within firms and between them, in- 
dustrial size, the type of trade union 
organization, and .so on. All this 
is placed in an evolutionary cultural 
context which takes note t though 
often no more) of ihe industrial and 
political matrices in which the move- 
ments are located. The result is a 
gain in the development of case 
sludies which systematically attacks 
the problem of which social or cul- 
tural factors arc determining features 
in developing social movements and 
which arc crucial for object ideation 
in levels of political and social con- 
sciousness. The consequence is that 
none of M. Touruinc’s work can 
stand by itself; each piece of research 
is a contribution to u general analysis 
of consciousness. 

For example, in Orn tiers d'origine 
agricole M. Touraine and Mile. Rag- 
azzi try to specify the extent to which 
attitudes to work and urban environ- 
ment are derivative from the rural 
origins of workers. The result is un 
i n teres l i ng p ieeu o f rcscu re h o n 
migration from country to town in 
the greater Paris region. On its own 
(his hardly provides more than u few 
hypotheses. The same topic is. how- 
ever, raised in Latin America, taking 
account of the different agricultural, 
urban, industrial and political struc- 
tures. As a result it becomes pos- 
sible to develop fairly coherent theo- 
ries on the extent to which combina- 
tions of factors affect consciousness. 
The same considerations lie behind 
La Conscience ouvridre, revolution 
tht travail onvrler mix us hies Renault 
(1957), and various other .studies of 
industrialization in Latin America. 
For the general study of social move- 
ments M. Touraine is providing u 
body * of .' evidence that allows .us 
fruitfully to compare the social 
foundations and promises of 
action without imposing on the 
particular social groups an inter- 


THE PROCESSES OF AGING 

Kenneth Soddy with Mary Ktdson: Men in Middle Life. 485pp. 1 Tavistock Publications. £3 3s. 

The: Work of. the farther . Scientific tinuous process : of the human life logical facts ” can be handled in ier«t in 
fcpmmittee of the. World Federation oycle. Jt Is assumed; that events In different ways. Happily, the prospects that is new alihnuoh 

fat Menial Hcs^th provided the basis, the. developmental years have dis- for advancing ou? knowWaf^re date bE rilSSud 

far-this hook, "the contributors and coverablo consequences for the reasonably good ^ Md seS books i 

consultants arc senior and ; well middle years, and that events In the and articles 8 offering empirical data crises h | n fnrrn B °H 

known. . It is the last tif a series of middle years have reoercusslons on add critical forrnal . i 


for' this hook, the contributors and coverablo consequences for the 
consultants; arc : senior, and [ well middle. years, aiid that events In the 
known. . It is the last tif a series of ..middle years tyive repercussions on 
cross-cultural ' studies ‘In mental' the closing phases of fife, 
health, and attempts, to dial with the Unfortunately, there Is a great deai 
ipaiu issues in the mid-life period of unnecessary repetition. Another 
(forty -to *wtty yew •« weakness of fhelbodk is its very wide 

with special reference to inter?.* frame of refereribe. Generally speak- 
a nurv . research and cross- jn. H R 


to set up, research and crass-culupal g ratn rnes of. .research. Similarly, 
study centres jo mental- health. several methods of investigation are 

*ri. . i . LI.'. aAm I Art lit IinaIzh * VfAr*«r n t ^ If 1 -ii*..*'*.’ 


The Uble of contents looks/ very suggested, but few. if any. seem ‘to 
promising; In fact, most bftbe!jm- offer advantages, over existing 'w*i 
port ant . issues th mictrllfa ; trecelye ! * ■ sc^ch m Ethody , , , f 


jtpnie mention, and. the: book play be ' 1 The book Tfekrtf does /not ; really 
of value *10 readers unacquainted clniiyi; tq adyartfce o'Ur* understanding 
with the general problems of adjust .Qf tifo mnl-lifej period tb 

nicfit in middle age aiid .later life.Jt broaden our understanding, of it by 


claims to deul mainly with the • tracing -put thp -'ramifications of ;tbe 
middle life period in men, but middle topic when .Jdbked. at in' forms of 


ife in women receives fairly ade- cross- cill turpi /and- Jmerdlfolpifaary 
mate coverage. The- general ap- work, It is; of .^urse.jr ■ 
.roach is correct in regarding Ihe - to'look at ciilfurAL difference^ fa the 
from fort v to sixty as one, somo* social and. ps^hofagical ! aspects 61 


years from forty to sixty as one, somo* social and: psychpfosic&l: pspecU : 6f. 
what arbitrary; segment in the con-' human., aging, ftittce.-lhe? 


and critical conceptual 'analysis, arc 
a,t present being published, although 
Men\ Jn Middle Life was prepared 
before most of this material became ■ 
available.* The age limits forty .to ' 
gixty; afe -not associated with sharply^ 
defined transition points, so that few 
resea rch stud ies have focused on this 
^pMtfCPjS^hgetperipcl, • .Heygflheless; 

■, ** gredt .deal ot#esehfca; on. Hitman- 
aging has; ihetuded "subjects within 
the; range from forty to sixty, "and-: 
■•.£& LjUerature,:. listed i n the: 
spCPial > bibliography- towards the 
of ; book -. rtpresems .ohiy 
A. srffo,li fprtioi) rf the fatal releyam 
Ttle refcj-ences: iri this 
.‘ bibliography are no^ codsisient : some 
, ^y®.P» , .sdme not;. -fome authors 
- VW® 4- • n t . n 8fa e indox.'some 
Publishers are 
hstiaUy, but not always, orpitted; 
sofife names, referred to. in the text 
do hot .appeal, eltber jn the biblio- 
graphy pd in .The name! index ; and 
ptbqr. peculiarities, oan he found. In. 
die text, the literature review, is gene-, 
. Jal biit patchy, and the , reasons for 1 
; posing one reference rather ithan 
not -i---— -f 


miners u ongme agricoie. i 25pp 


HIDING THE POINT A TREATISE OF HORSMAN SHIPP 




non. II moM sociological anwlv^rf 
social movements is in terms' of ! 
comparative theory of siruclurJ 


(1705-1752 


By Mary R. Mnlil 


uicory of structures. \\ 
ouraiiie s is a coni ri billion la * 
comparative theory of cogniliv! 
schemes, T htis he conw. ,1!.? 


t-ompuraiive theory of cognithe 
schemes, I hju% he comes*" 
way to mceimg (he crifeism, of 
social historians that sociologist 
d»> noi analyse processes. He 
does not conic all the way 0 | 
com se. M . T our. line's work is 'still 
for mosi historians, very schematic' 
If he is allcmplmg lo explain par- 
ticular movements' orientation, this k 
dominated by political questions and 
oflen. because of the confusing use of 
a Hegelian philosophy of history, the 
questions stand in the way of facts 
For example, in a recenl essay on 
*' Class Consciousness, Social Mobil- 
ity and Nationalism in Latin Ame- 
rica ” l Sociologie da travail. Volume 


: iisoi ihe development of the writing 
foji in China up to dial lime. 

■ tio complete specimens are known 
! aiiMve. The earlier one was round 
' j-ifltral China ami dates from die 
' (fohto period (40.1-222 lu .); it was 
mi of a bamboo tube and die hair is 
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c V se ^ n He'prtp * Blonteficld's death much of his foJre^md^ncc° r ^ 

coinu 1 ' "S 10 this C °, j Mh ? n passed ^ hands of ^ord Borthwick has revealed that the 
Ub ” Mis - sclf ‘ sl >' ,ed “honest” Thomas Mar- ^ er ,°fUwl *econd bookplate pur- 

!he^" fi ' ""d P^ed his'bookplale'ori iua™ ™ Unmu e"' m " 2 d £, 

iervinu f ei i! C S y ? rs '“{^wben be was L p ^ " ed as executor mained in .Scotland until 1946 when 

smrng as Rector of Fcrsfield, but fci P . eler LeNeve, many of whose lt was sold, with other items- once 
when h 7 * 1 ! consu 1 ! ‘ , these materials mate ™I» Blomefleld had usc<[ in the H] ore il P»«ed through the hands of 
En tTm, hlS monun ienial preparation of his Vision' of Non ^ san,c firm ' now Solhcby & Co. 


/j io have been of rabbit. The later edition of Hcnlv i L, -''7 
' ruaiple, which was found at one of , lo t have "Smi/ S? o' ,s J vouW 
h miliiary sites in die non li -western suph a cUn.i.. Fiiul Hai*vey 


VI, No. I, 1965) he uses a dialectical 
theory to demonstrate the evolution 
of class consciousness in Latin 
America. In doing this he convinc- 
ingly demolishes traditional theories 
about the increased rndicalizution of - 
the industrial working class and the 
equilibria ting tendencies of the 
middle class. The evidence he uw 
is partially his own and partially that 
of Latin American sociologists. This 
material unfortunately is submerged 
in a set of classifications which cate- 
gorize all Latin American societies, 
nasi and present, according to the 
levels of consciousness, of the social 
movements. Thus, although particu- 
lar pieces of research are conducted 
within the strict limits of objectivity 
that M. Touraine demands of other 
sociologists, interpretation nearly 
always involves the production of 
grand theory that over-extends th* 
evidence. 

The need for a theory of aciion 
remains. Professor Touraine m 
shocked sociology into reexamun- 
lion of the functionalist, structural 
and system-based theory that haj 
dominated the discipline for the 
two decades. His actual repaid) 
demonstrates that theories WJ 
emphasize cultural processes can w 
very fruitful in producing W** 
hypotheses and accounts of tnc p ■ 
ticulariliex of movements. But tw : 
general theory hardly holds togei^- , 
It would be useful, perhaps, if sow- 
logist-s laid off general theory w 
while and developed some ««« 
theories bn-cd on testable 
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'itlcKKei to writing brushes mention Hurt he h^d ur5 ,l " ll . l l ncw *. tos «y The' index iufl i °u‘ M;irtin proceeded to sell both ffi r S ha *'f r ’ BeinarJ Q oar itch, 

j..Sj use of rabbit’s fur or deer's hair, lo- stnnetK ilw w- 1 r 1,1 S|,,,| lar eircum- th indiX lists his own notes and collections piecemeal ; manv books P ^ ?T?“^? rit ' asa 8 cn ‘forlheNor- 
W with aa exterior coaling of goat’s Hnrvcy - 25?, ‘f* L ' "wnuscnp 1 *: “A book and manuiriplswen io ?hn W‘ch Public Library. It j s now part 

!yr. It seem that the value of a stiff Uhe^ in i^ War I oF ., mine ^ C ?. a i Vdie B f am Plon 1665“, Worth. of Diss, who sold diem Si Ih ® collection of the No"fork »nd 

ieaii* with a soft covcrina was recoe- ri rv i « \ r i ° ^ ;,s Pr .! va ¥ ; Secre * SP5 1 tl } en - A treatise of Horsman to booksellers in . ■ Norwich Record Oflicc 

•3^ from the third century ai least. page 96). On he writes added No^°so 5!? olher hand ha { where: olher items were pur- 3-® Norwich . S'^ey manusctlpL 

! D.ferent mvs have been pro- to > Edward Lee Child asking far n"w ne*l£trd ■ TI i« * ?J ense of ohaset! b V Sectors and other in- ^‘h'S ntanusenpt of the Defence of 

■ poundtd on the questions ot whether of Harvey, who was then in Egypt Most irqn P ?? Jn . 19 fo ’ ’ Two ,er «led individuals. The Liber is not ?JSt Sy IS T°. be cal, , ctJ - a substantive 

tats wbbiis fur was used enleresting of all is ihe longivb letter f[ an ■ p s . of lefial c > 1ses complete listed in the catalogue of the oust lex *» unrdaled lo the Pcnshursinianu- 

jnieRipaM^ during these early cen- from Henry to him of March M, iS ‘^collection. humous sale of hlartin’?^ h«" or Io lhe Olncy „r PonVonbJ 

/SsUnS r | M, C , USe r°!. lhc P ne W4 P W 4S| - in whwh he tells hSn . Th f ” lreatise ^ Horsman Shipp” manuscripts in 1773 nor in^Ke W.ir h 5 d,tions Published in 1595: ?n fact 

purporting to of course. Sir Philip Sidney’s sale ^°. r l h appears to have been ore 


manuscripts in 1 773. nor in ihe Worth it aonei« ' h?,. u " 1 595 : in facl 
sale of 1774, but John Ives a vnnn«* r to i* av ® been prepared be- 

^ul^T Ily .° f cvidc L ncc nnd ‘he “ interesting, formidable, fearsome and shio R enn ” n - ! 10 ? « s « n antiquary before his death Profes^WilKoi r ed,( ? ls hip of 
liWifiood Malpractice was by no means fatiguing” native land One iimsi n y Je^bJe tfeltc senpt in 1776 at the age of twenty-four had i/timf .h- ^ ' flla ni Rtngler, ts under- 

ls Perhaps worthy of assume there were oilier loners, ind y k e . ntly dl ^ not rea d be- been a principal purchaser at both of edhSfn i?il? rCpar f tl 2" of a facsimi,e 

these sales, held bv Samuel Rnter 4,1 "covered manu- 


.'SSlff ?» s,d respec lively for l^m^m^Air£Uli 
; : ga dde luxe copies; and it was Pilgrim. 1875; Roderick Hudson 
llle ,lmX l"l\. or L 876: Madonna of the Future, 1879; 
Kh- tSSS 1 ' WnS , y ,cld,n 8 Portrait of a Lady. 1881 ; The Ambns- 

SSfi °. r .i? ,IH,c 1 sly,e ' sttdf,rs ' lmV . 1,, is is un odd list, liow- 

niito ? iiSfk. M K rt t ' ul ‘graph er or ever one looks at it. 
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SOUTH-WESTERLY GRAIL 

R. F. Treharne ; The Glastonbury Legends. 142pp. Cresset Press. 3fls. 


Professor R. F. Treharne makes no It is Professor Treharne’s concern to location In nn a 

claim to be producing original sift through what evidence there is is sho wn to st^i G, i ls ‘«nbury 

research in this book but rather to both for and acainst ihe lepend* in « r-SJSlL!?-?? 1 1 fron ‘ a -« r, « ofmis- 


Brunswick (November 10) your miiS.i2!?2 k « n . * boul ‘tf yc ? r ' The 5 arne I s wntin «» whfle additional !n- 

i^t she was mu in Naples mn nreoJred in Njpol T " 1 [ormaLiop touching on the legends 

j 3 5 ??«*» reiEl T a has wme ‘ 0 light in more recent 

a “ ,h ‘ ,ril >« who re- LaromS give Jerintc* Bonmrte ^ ^ ea / S J *»ave this material now col- 

1 chooso i |,c memoirs e nnnapurte. l BDted |n lhis handy and delightful 

• A JOB WELL DONE ! i bo ? k of in 1 7 ! ? eI ^^“,l. the 


mCUrjCS UIl-LU UU . 

(ions. M. Touraiiw’s cpngJJJ 
to have shown, however diip.- v 
it should be possible to .do W** . 


* 1 cnooso the memoirs 

Murat, daughter of a tor 
•' S Md pS 4rolil,e ' King and Quoc.i M A JUJS 
■' afi K* 6 * 5 Louise says; “The Sir.- We wen 
c . e5s of w “l«x arrived j n Ihe issiie of 
: .'x^l , v 5an “ was received with the bor 16' that von 


reset! rch in this book but rather to both for and against Lhe legends in apprehensions mTs,t^ ieS 
ftCF A 'X’r* ■ x tt ^ , be synthesizing and reinterpreting an attempt to discover what facts and mis ^ p ^ ewntallons 

UcLlCATE INVESTIGATION ,he ,^°t k °f u °‘ hcrs - M uch f may lie beneath them, and to analyse haroel ^“cdCrc is 

!. n 1 material which he uses is no longer and evaluate those facts. Sadly five hnf ,S i de slruc- 

! &rlt b always milnfid i« n,. i nn ur n readily available to the general enough, once historical logic has had aIly^mnecobk b j UC,d 3nd l0B ' C " 

] J »»iwSf l |ii flui. h.? in id! before December, 1815, so unless Lord reader for whom, rather than the its harsh. way there is precious little But affe rfehtii, u • 

. ^irtofLord Russell's bno^on Caro- , liussel1 "'iis misinkcn nhout the monih, specialist scholars. Professor Trc- left of the twilight romance of G las- umqde sanctff^n^ e ^ 1 ,P h , as 'f e ^ % 

(NovcX-r S) vom bf was mKtnken about the year. The harne js writing, while additional in- tonbury. mu?h ni5E? of Ofeatonbury ia 

“ ■ * y U ' '“tV"? •" The author show, how the corpus *,^3^ 

Sro^T hll l? in more recent of Arthurian legend achieved its pro- furnish an attractive ^nd romamfe 

C1J5 I°,h^p! h, yr ate Tli n ?i W i,?? I d, 8 ,0U S a P°‘h e osis in the atmosphere explanation for Its existence Quite 

S hnnk U fvi/'v sn ^rtd by Geoffrey of Mon- fPart from the ex<4riomUrcK 

^ S 10 mouth ’ s spurious— but highly excit- logical value consequent upon the 

author further justifies his addition mg— Historia Regum Rrittmnlae, and site’s long history of' habitation it is 

to (he ever-growing Glnstonbury how the Identifleafinn r»f Arthur seen in h* Ki, «V. „ ? non,1 J . 1S 


wa 


11 SUUUIU UC liuwwre - ...ft. 

in relation to such clumsy 
menu as .social movement. 




fib fe“T uol, «Pnrto all added 

^ftVo 0 ,h^ clr — 

;■ WEfNRR. 

: >° ut L; London, N.W.8. 


Rnd nrarmgeabljiry , Now. we do, of islands, the focal point oF the most clusiob that Cbe affair was a deliber- 
l .^°V r rcv|B ' v °f)™ 8 mystical and romantic of medieval ate fraud.' A simUnr delaHed examF 
cS [fa u r * nd ikI n o wi"h « a U The Vi* and <* one nation disposes tpo of St. Joseph^ 

printers of FmghmJ «7 (he o? 2LS Sfi ^ T 7”'°*' t0 Glastonbury 

their unfortunate rivals in the other heroes has leal the place a fauna- after the Crucifixion. The whole 
countries of western Europe, but It may unrivalled in national folklore, complex of the legends end their 




lerest in human aging will find litllo 
that is new,; although they may appre- 
ciate being reminded of such issues 
as : the function of experience of 
crises in the formation of personal 
qualities; , ttje . need for adequate 
norms and standards for assessing 
behaviour at all stages of the life 
cycle; fae pros abd cons pf argu- 
ments about humabs based on studies. 
of animals ; the widespread influence 
of misconceptions about, and stereo- 
typed attitudes towards, middle age 
and pld age; the^CbmplcxIty of the 
jerm ” rigidity - as' Applied tb the be- 
haviour of older people ; (he import- . 
atice of 1 historical events in the 
formation of attitudes and values in 
Dider people; the iifos and abuses of 
statistical iqethods and so on. ’ 

. ..The technical level is reasonable, 
althousfli tite style is somewhat mono- 
fandusj. and a few. of the arguments 
are either obscure or unconvincing. 
•It is irritating to have collateral issues 
qealt with in greaj detail, and often, 
repeated, when more relevant issues' 
receive scant attention— the problem 
of retarding the process of aging . 
occupies slightly more than one page; 
and disengagement is not even men- 
tioned: The Advantages of a broad 
imaginative, Approach to the prob- 
J^faKof. the middle .years of life are 
mewOre.lost. The; book seems rather.. 
SteV :S?!pd. i empirical eyidenco-r; 


but such evidence ® 

anyway. Another«iWWrt . m lhat 

scheme of important 

one cannot diiUngwJ ^ djs 
from unimportant ly ^ 
tinguish the more P r , ac ‘ ^L sals . T 
less practical «« ar ? a « 
tendency ia to 

a convenient peg on 
an assortment oM pJc beh3V im)t.:, 
adolescence, animat f 
childhood, titarrwgc ^ gl 

learning. 5 eur0 *Jf’ r^Id dev 
politics, and so on. J*nt ^ 
ment, indeed, seen s m) 

at almost Lhe same leW 

“ 8 ?art VII, “The 
Future Study" ^.*^1 
.mary account of b ■ 

ented in earlier be , 

of writing become .irks nj 

of repeated q ucst ‘°"' b 8 y practical 
by answers or even yijf^m 
search proposals. ^ are d 
lions, and there ^ 

fairly obvious or 0*“%*# 
value as they 

to underMtimafa pra*" aB d 

ati nil t human asuw . a. 


w • pruucrs ui raiginnu ill me expens 

'SNttoSL On the their unfortunate rivals in the i 
'fdioien 'f-j?/ words were cure- countries of western Europe, but It 
X ^ ■ In . , no l . sh y Caroline be -that some or your readers who 
ilJa lb 1815 (she un-. not seen the book will misunders 


Nouveautes en poche 
H0H0RE DE BALZAC 


l,^ . In . JOnni* 11 '! 0 lSH y Caroline be -that some or your readers who have 
Wa«i. j *. Ix| 3 (she un- not seen the book will misunderstand 
J ts(n (o ^at the *■ date him— not knowing that the' “ type, lay- 
! ibaulaLu , ."^ r adventures out and manageability " are. all from 
b ^aa^ tw h W*y be lg(4 , >. This Holland, and, as I r happens, were put 
SH y a together in our printing house in Leiden. 1 
£.Md foi ji,.' Uf Caroline decided We are most flattered by your reviewer's 
^!n o^fi-Wles and that the kind words. 

roE °kf l l rr P d , ,hcre ln F - c - WIEDER. J nr.. Manager. 

IID e ,had left Naples B. J. Brill Limited, Leiden. 


SUB-CULTURAL 

J. P. Collier (Editor ) Illustrations qf Old English Literature. Three 
volumes. 1,202pp. £13 10s.: Illustrations of Early English Popular 
, Literature. Two volumes. 860pp. £9. • New York : Benjamin Blora. 
Guildford : Charles W. Traylen, ■ 


. The originals of these ybiuities, now fiis . turn at (be barber’s, if indeed 

' offered in handsonie repriqti • were these .werie the fongs' he sang. Among 
T a ‘ ^ privately printed in 1863-64 and in' ; r 5 aks bc.bft^, fa 

land of reading 


VoiW^ a biishen's bookseller who wi 

' states local Chamber of 


XL .1 TKov are coIImv spei,1 °a or K ' H - 8 rhymed hexattiete^- 

S If rare D ?mnhiets published in The E1 ! Zilbelhaas bad their share of 
/ill be accepted by. lhe to illustrate a kind^ 'of slib- ®^en |ncs* among them the unhappy 

f Commerce I . • . of toe PlSglisb RenalSncef Vcnnar * whdse -punishment • 

me that most un.ve.r-. SuSel feaffdld' seeches. ' * n excessively bad piece 


La Femme de Trent e Ans 

8a. 

ALBERT CAMUS 

Notes sitivl tie i’Etd 

5s. 

LESLIE CHARTERIS 

Le Salat & New York 

5S. 

PIERRE DANIN0S 

Lex Carnets dn Ifan Dlett 

5s; 

PAUL GUTH 

A fdmohvs d’un mlf - 

5s. 

ANDRE HAUR0IS 

, La Vhtde Disraeli 

8s! 

SAINT-AUGUSTJN 

Confessions 

«s. 

ERNST WIECHIRT . 

La graiitb pennissiolr . 

5s. 
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^ual cffldSS: ** m and blstpricalnarrativesVfiirfa us' p^ry pamphlet which Mr CoHier “ 

*4 this' ^ drcn * serve areas devoid of bookshops able diatribes agBihSI the sins of London, ^ oldest niece i>f nrose 

sbrteVnfc 8 ? 1 ^ -cow «** “ single copy ” orders or . ant i-Catholic .propaganda, adyice.on • autoWaphy lo j 
1.0,000 Chil- specialized bopks. I am quite certain the education of daughters, and model haps e S n P more striking th»n ih^ 
public libraries should sell Wok*, but, ove , M t ert in verse not much better u „^ rm JO" T®, ^ 

i. 'pup* * the .suggested solution of leasing t hah ' flftrrfletV' The trend is towards mtorm stamp of an age on these . 

: ^Mh d h ^J ,aBe ’’ would hardly ; help ihose Jal ' he ffsef ul and the edffy! ^ ma,n & * s .^e variety they display. ■ 

S?,^ Qks !ls ' hundreds of towns wUr good pub- n .ha t (fa e M ^ Ue- Da^W su mUo : ™ u WSffl ^ver mfilfeious, . they 

' - SaQ WJo.encouri ■ Ifo -libraries bui no bookshops.. . H9w .mg. all th^t me mie pag« surn^up could infallibly catch out their slu- 7 



iM|vs|.T.L" , l. w, vjni8e apace” would naraiy ..neip „ a | . -.i,. useful and the edifv- u/-.l . -V 17 

S?,^ Qks !ls ' hundreds of towns wUr good pub- n .ha t (fa e M ^ Ue- Da^W su mUo : ™ u WSffl ^ver mfilfeious, . they 

>14 libraries bui no hodksl.ops . ng. all ra? t ^ . fo^ P a 8” su ^ u P cou d infallibly catch oiit their slu- 
J«« hr trtuch about .allowing ” municipal trading in in tteir fivOTrlte g r JJ* . JJ® 6 ® debts in the nasty, game of ‘' assign 
ibh WK C ' caQ ; booki,- providing the chanca_to seH skjf .Asmi^bf be expected; Nashe . the following to -the appropriate 
ctaiife 1 - bpoks was first of all publiojy. offered to- , ant j Dekker, stand out as possessCd , period H tjy quoting the opening lines 

Sl^ rre ' i any-member of the Bool^clkrt of g-r, rtie talent, The' song' of the MoiymbuHSteSJJ-n/ 
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WINE 


Alexis Licihne In collaboration 
with William Fifleld, and with the 
assistance or Jonathan Bartlett 
and Jane Stock wood: Encyclo- 
pedia of Wines ami Spirits. 708pp. 
Cassell. £5 5s. 

Mr. Lichine's encyclopedia. long 
heralded, conics appropriately at a 
lime when demand is increasing for 
exact information on wines and 
spirits in place of Ihe generalized 
panegyrics of the past. This 700- 
page work of reference is gener- 
ously packed with facts and figures, 
but the style of the a nicies and 
entries is personal and allows for 
individual opinion: Mr. Lichine or 
his collaborators make many com- 
ments. some of them terse, on the 
quality of wines with well-known 
names. The book opens with ten 
chapters on ihc history and produc- 
tion of wines and spirits, on how to 
start a cellar and on other such topics. 
Then follow more than 500 pages of 
alphabetically-lisled entries. If the 
emphasis is on French wines, 
justifiably owing to Iheir emin- 
ence, variety and the greater 
demand for information on them, 
there arc lung and comprehensive 
articles on all other wine-pro- 
ducing countries, from Australia to 
Russia. There are detailed descrip- 
tions of appellation cou/rAffe and a 
new Bordeaux classification, dear to 
Mr. Lichine's heart as a Mtfdoc pro- 
■ prietor and American wine mer- 
chant. There are useful appendixes, 
including lists of ail significant Bor- 
deaux growths with (heir acreage and 
average output and various tables. 

There arc remarkably few errors 
and omissions; the famous Tokay 
Essence is scarcely mentioned and 
a description of its curious produc- 
tion omitted from an article not free 
from mistakes; Australian connois- 
seurs will think (heir admired Hunter 
River wines given less than their due. 
A rather more serious criticism can 
be made of a few of the statistics 
which appear somewhat dated, 
doubtless the result of delayed pub- 
lication ; but all in nil this is sure to 
become a standard work of reference. 


RURAL RECORD 

GEOFfREV Gricison (Compiler) : The English Year. From Diaries and 
Letters. 186pp. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


Although nature calendars are no 
innovation. Mr. Grigson's pretty little 
volume tun epithet the Victorians 
would not have despised) has its own 
distinctive manner of assembling a 
thoroughly English rural record. The 
poets he draws on — notably Cole- 
ridge. Cowper. Wordsworth. Hopkins 
— present only their non-mciricul 
(they cun never be termed prosaic) 
writings from journals or letters; 
while some of the prose writers, espe- 
ciiiHy Ruskin. Hardy nnd Dorothy 
Wordsworth, are so poetic in observa- 
tion and expression as makes no odds. 
Not that this brink ar hank of the 
poetic current i.s really Mr. Grigson’s 
aim in selecting an appropriate pas- 
sage or two for each day of every 
season of the recurring year. Meteo- 
rology and natural history have their 
own appeal. 

It must be noticed, though, that 
the mind, when attuned to the quiet 
solitudes of this rural musing, tends 
to sec poetic gleams in the mere 
observers notes of Gilbert White: 

“ Chufl inches pull off the finest 
flowers of the polyanths ", where 
the qualifying adjective “finest” 
may suggest a spiritual angle ; or of 
the practical George Sturt on r 


all nature -I overs can be given a foot- 
ing in it. When it conics to 
illustrators of the country scene, 
these loo, preeminently in the nine- 
teenth century, are thick as autumnal 
leaves; but Mr. Grigsun has treated 
them with a firm autocracy. He turns 
his back on Turner, Ruskin, Old or 
younger Chrome, Thomas Girlin, 
Peter de Winl, Richard Wilson, 


dozen places could be too perplexing, 
the solution is, let one man stand for 
all. Who better than Constable ? His 
elm and ash arc fir trees. Bridge at 
Borrowdale, view on the Stour, and 
monolithic windmill piercing a 
characteristic cloud-heaped sky are 
all informal drawings from his 
sketch-books. They complete Ihe pat- 
tern by translating (he choice and 
chance delights of diary jottings into 
his own medium. 
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WORK CLOTHES 

Phillis Cunning-ton und Catherine Lucas, with chanter, u 
Mansfield : Occupational Costume in England. 6y , A U*t 

century to 1914. 427pp. 64 plates. A. an d C. tH? 

The publication of 0« « u rational Cos - mi nous skirt supported bv 
none in England tills a very impor- ticca Is ; but an encravin r ^ 
tanl gap in publications on the history year shows a woman JL . °! ,hat 
of costume. 1 here are excellent bent almost double in a I™ 7 er 
books on costume worn by the min- ground passage, nullint, U , 
ority who could afford to dress as load of coal ; «,h e a 0D 8 {wr 
fashion dictated and were not the breeches ’ that J r Wear '? 8 
obliged to wear out their clothes, the only possible dm! \ ,! y 
many of which are therefore pre- job. Reallv practical and a ,■ 
served in museums and private col- live occupational wear such ! T 
lections. These people could also countryman’s smock, tended 
afford to have their portraits painted : not much before the nSf? 

for them fashion journals and fashion tury. The poorest workers if i? ■ 
plates were made, and they were gen- work permitted it al a [| liked to E 
? rally more articulate than the work- their pride and imitate the cuS 
ing-classes and their writings have fashion as best they could Th 
given the fashion historian a great wretched Bryant and May' facto™ 
deal of valuable information on how girls wore crinolines under their m 
they dressed. Hut until now. what tered garments, although the m ' 
the poorer but much more numerous tice was positively dangerous Th* 
working-class population wore has dement of pride ensured that so™ 
been much more difficult to find out. workers were hardly distinguishable 
This book on occupational (and when their circumstances were wk 
therefore working-class) costume, the ficiently prosperous, from their 
result of much delving into primary leisured counterparts; gardeners. for 
sources of information, therefore instance, the aristocrats among Ihe 

mnlrtc q mml iihi l,«isnsa ■mnarinmnA i ■ ■ ... 0 


Y SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY 

books received 


jifrology 

u lying, P. I. H. Astrology. 242pp. 
‘ Robert Maxwell. £2 2s. 
jbis survey of astrological theories 
practices down the centuries reads 
. if spoken al lop speed into a dicta- 
te and transcribed by a typist with 
■ Jerked distaste for the useful word 
j Patrick of substituting grandiose 
j terms for old (symbology, for in- 
! cjjikc, replaces symbolism) and cx- 
; Km dy permissive notion-, of spcll- 
] jng. Boccaccio is Bocacio, Co let Col- 
| Saludin Salladin, Kcyscrling 


Samuel Palmer. Only one picture to scrve j j n museums and private col- 
the month is to be admitted m any These people could also 

case. Since competition for these . . lh - ip * m . !i!k n;iin ,„i . 


Jean Keyes : A History of Women's 
Hairstyles, 1500-1965. 86pp. 

Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


December day: " Ice lay bidden in ou ’ 

the green of the Brussels sprouts 

that we gathered for dinner." Pepys Short handbooks are useful when we 


himself, earliest of the chosen con- 
tributors, allows for some apprecia- 
tion of ihe material conditions he 
notes. As for Francis Kilveit, 
lavishly drawn upon, he undoubtedly 


want to put a washer or a tap or tell 
n mushroom from a toadstool. They 
become dangerous when they deal 
with subjects that can only be com- 
pressed by distortion. Brevity can 


has designs on his potential reader, lead to boredom if there is no room 


as befits a cleric: “ Beyond the 
orchards the lone aspen was rustling 
loud and mournfully a lament for 
the departure of summer." Sup- 
porting what the eye sees is what 
the mind interprets. 

Such a dual condition — the physi- 
cal trailing the suggestive — is the 
overall pleasure of the collection. 
While Ihe exact daily calendar of 
dales is usually arbitrary, each little 
extract is located in its season. Read- 
ing them, the vagaries of the English 
climate with its seasonal and un- 
seasonable anomalies ure richly evi- 
dent. The shivers and shrinkage from 


left for Ihe fun. Jean Keyes pots 


lections. These people could also 
afford to have their portraits painted : 
for them fashion journals and fashion 
plates were made, and they were gen- 
erally more articulate Ilian (he work- 
ing-classes and their writings have 
given the fashion historian a great 
deal of valuable information on how 
(hey dressed. But until now. what 
the poorer but much more numerous 
working-class population wore has 
been much more difficult to find out. 
This book on occupational (and 
therefore working-class) costume, the 
result of much delving into primary 
sources of information, therefore 
makes a most welcome appearance. 

Tihe greater pari of ihe book con- 
sists of chapters on the various cate- 
gories of English worker— manual 
workers on land and sea, tradesmen, 
craftsmen, household servants and 
the public services and the medical 
profession are all surveyed in turn 
and the development of their distinc- 
tive dress, if any. considered chrono- 
logically. These accounts are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of Ihe evolu- 
tion of protective clothing, and of 
special relations of clothing to work. 


the breeches that «*„ Wean 2* I tiling and Robert I'lmld an in- 
the only possible d rea fo/S I a** 0, 

J«b. Really practical and L;?* 1 Bis the greatest pity that after tak- 

M ve occupational wear. SU ch « T, : ^wniuch trouble to collect a mass 

countryman’s smock, tended to ftvJS! ! rfwcondiic material and sort it into 

not much before the nineteenth : ^ wrder Mr. Naylor should nut 
tury. The poorest workers if Sr '^topped lo digest i| rather than 

work permitted it at all, liked to k«n !b*k ■* strai ^ 1 back to the 

their pride and imitate the current 'P* 1 Much historical research 
fashion as best they could. Th. M obviously gone into the 
wretched Bryant and May factory ! uilume, and it should be both 
girls wore crinolines under their tat- »iimubting and useful to those with 
tered garments, although the prac- 'km* 10 chcck l,,e author's refer- 
tice was positively dangerous. Thit examine thc historical contexts 
clement of pride ensured that so™ <f his facts, aud look with extreme 
workers were hardly distinguishable liUliQn al ^ interpretations, which 
when their circumstances were iu(- :«an be very odd indeed. Thus, he re- 
ficiently prosperous, from their i presents St. Augustine as “ turning his 
leisured counterparts: gardeners, for I*"*" i ram Manicheeism to Chris- 
instance, the aristocrats among the ■ liinity not because the former with a 
land-workers, were fashkmablyjtffo' e . -spiritual snobbery 
dressed from the Elizabethan periwM material things as evil, while 
onwards. The lady’s maid dressed hltcr 8(nmied their potential 


■ mu; ir „ excluded tor good reasons, nfigh Twi V, 
Hie commentary is lull and im Mr Ji 

and close attention is paid to melri- ,h? Z'ovv f.L T, 

SS»m»s ssP-S 

material he has pr 

AM |,S . w. A. ( Editor I. Propertius and well-doctinici 
Uegtes. Book II. 2J(ipp. Cam- the Indian case. J- 
nritlgc University Press. 35s. 1° he impartial' : 
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ol pilots, observers 
and women. The 


1247 J 


through much of ihe traditional wi 


E £33 asSSKS 


with ’ 7 n,ls oetn associated 
with the controversy from its early 

“Pun Ihc idea of telling 

Unl,^ ry M f , r ° m ,he rreor * of te 

Council ! ; '" d lhe Security 

Gounul. On ihe .strength of this 

material he has produced a powerful 

.Mid well-documented exposition of 

he Indian case. He does not pretend 

i°l c r.!™ rl l a, . : . ;md 110 °n e could 


■ i-cignion Lucas so (hai new. 

lhe n «nVMr h d‘.- erViCCS C -“ n fo,r ‘ w in 

wffl still h,: d, ! ,0 u They 

by the h t0 . be ' n, l»aled verbally 

oy tne hands fur ihe.se arc ihp 

BUQd Thc SU " S versiu "'. like 
JN good folk songs, are handed down 

ShiV 1 " 1 * ,he «■»««* of Those 
S°, tended ni, craft from 

nuke rev.T dS reg ? lc lllen 'S0lve S and 

thcii- 6 devotion. Rnd r ""' dry disg,li “ 

Religion 


Mi.Campsihas already edited Books ? liess what he writes' thauhere 
l .... ^ ^ of the Elegies, and he £ an .y 0| hcr side to the question at all 


me morning-after. He also dis- 
courses on beer and whiskies. Al- 
lhough his taste in drink is catholic. 
Mr R a y does not wriie on all wines 
wiih equal attention or enthusiasm. 
Champagne is treated at greater 
length than any other type of drink 
burgundy is soon passed over, port 
and madeira are mnitied, but Medi- 
terranean and Californian wines are 
discussed ; and " Napoleon Brandy ” 
is once more exposed. 


oooks. variations of tone and wmom ne accuses of having exercised 
ineme are noted, sometimes by a ? si, . ,is,er |n . ni|en « in confusing what 
spacing of thc text ; differences from !?•’ fr f ni | ,is P° int . °f view, an ob- 


ri ™'oy,Prl V . INT0N ' ff'i'f miamllag Schoonmaker, Frank. Eiwlnpnlia 

Alhlone VrT'T “ PP ' Thc ° f ^ Edi,Kl ^ HJgh jof,^ 

In .hi° Elk IT" 372PP - NcKon ’ n l0s - 


lecture 


ia,iu-tv«.iihciv were rasniomwvvM 1 ?™ . r: r. y 

dressed from the Elizabethan period \ mutoiAl things as evil, while 
onwards. The lady’s maid dressed j ^ htier alfinned their potential 
only a little less ornately than her significance, but 

mistress, but was still dressed fasiion- ; because the Manichees 
ably. Sometimes fashionable details astrological predestination 


i ui moxr readers his own edition will 
prove an excellent guide to the sludv 
of Ihe te.xt. 

Diodorus t ,f Sicily. Vol. XII. Frag- 
ments of Books XXXI1I-XL 
Translated by Francis R. Walton. 
678pp. Heinemann. 25s. 

This volume completes thc Loeb 
edition of Diodorus Siculus. Pro- 
fessor Walton, who was responsible 
for volume XI, has translated the 
fragments of Books XXX1IJ to XL: 
Professor Geer has compiled a 350- 


three centuries of women’s hairstyles such as sartorial symbols mid “Thc 
into eighty half-filled pages ; the pub- rationale of irrational clothes”. 


jishers hope the book will be “of 
interest to the general reader and of 
help to all students of hairdressing, 
especially City and Guilds examina- 
tion finalists”. * 

The general reader would do better 
to borrow one of the exhaustive 
books already available — especially 
Richard Corson’s enormous and 
amusing Fashions hi Hair, which 
Miss Keyes does not mention in her 
suggestions for further .study. The 
student may well learn more from 


The subject turns out to be a com- 
plex one. As one would expect, 
really hard manual work, such ns 
coal-mining, or for that matter work 
which was less hard but still meant 
considerable inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. such as lecch-gathcring, in- 
evitably imposed quite drastic modi- 
fication on thc normal fashionable 
style of dress. In 1842 the ordinary 
respectable woman wore u long volu- 


persisted in occupational dres after 
they had ceased to be fashionable 
— Ihc vestigial caps still worn by 
nurses and waitresses are an example 
of this. 

The book is profusely 3tal»ted 
with original miniatures, paintings, 
portraits, engravings, caricatures and 
photographs ; numerous line draw- 
ings are taken from similar source!, 
and there are many' quotations frem 
origi n:il I i le ra ry sources as welL Also 
there is a voluminous bibliography. 


*hi!e be backed free will. Swift, 
ito suffered from Meniere's disease 
fouas do lunatic, is flatly labelled 
■ibe mad Dean". It is thought pus- 
* 10 «»id the life of a pope as 
pamorous and easy". And .so on. 
i Iktc is little attempt to distinguish 
KHMmy as a scientific discipline 
' fan tokology as large scale forltinc- 
K-og much before the seventeenth 


. general index a work of division of the sub-continent atalh 
especial value lor this Library of and even when Pakistan tu 

History, now ohiefly regarded as a immense commercial and cemfomic 
ofTT. ™ d,s for f"*"*"* Britain still relained in 


the human 

SRMort ihi h nT- . T ? «P la '" the ? f word s i" the Old tSw Thf 
■■ ^ Paktsian s exposition im mense advances made in re^nt 

^eS^^S-S SstvSnZSS 

UnW " ry - 

!hii , r Sl |vI! t tS e; had ‘ he B ri ' is h had SocJh ' Studies 
divisiorf of ^h^si^b^m] ti nen t 5 a^a M ° 

nnd even when Pakistan emerged the n ,H vJ V ° rk ^o° k tn Pri «clples 
immense commercial and in. Value *- l48 PP- Macmillan. 


Mpst not true ; had the British had 
!SSI-* ay, , lh ? re w . ouId hav e been no 


t commercial and economic 


of better works ”, 

Dramn 

Hall, Wii.lis and Waterhouse, 
Keith (Editors). Writers’ Theatre. 
II3pp. Hcincmunn Educational 
Books. 18s. 


wm.LMkJ 6l '- S? SUFCd ,hat ,he 
would be weighted heavily in India’s 

favour in ihe. event of any dCi 

between the successor states. P 

Todd Arthur C. The Cornish Miner 
In America. 279 PP . Truro ; Brad- 
foixl Barton. £2 10s. 


CS" - W K 0Uld be 3 * ood wriler h ,°t 

HkalVkiPk nl ° ,h . eha ') d ? of anyone tends to overpraise bin names 
nnlninrt^rinU questl0 P cd 10 a Public There nre useful small maos of 
mJjht l£ ! hoUgtl tbe . r<isuh districts and communes of^Bor- 

knows ” £ aiC o? fl l e and valuable 

method is tnTA; n . Kain L c . s s appendixes listing the chief wines of 
hori, S 10 ■ 8 "iwtoon which France and Germany the loistla nf 

fic r"lK? minem fc befo / e the P ub_ WPtUetb* cnmnvle writes^ and 

elicit a nroblem fmm In nnhnnal i 


Mr. Scho an maker’s Encyclopedia has 
been available in ihe U.S.A. for 
some time, and provides a com- 
pact nnd useful work of wine refer- 
ence. It will attract most those 
chiefly concerned with wines 
from the leading wine countries 

of the world, for ii is some- 
what scrappy on wines elsewhere, 
giving little space to such con- 
siderable producers us Yugoslavia 
and Australia, and omitting 

Rumania and the Soviet Union. On 
l ^ 6 j°^ er band, it is particularly 
good on German wines, on which the 
author has already written an excel- 
lent book— although he. or his editor, 
nods in describing Sehloss Boekel- 
helnias a vineyard: it is a small 
district. He is also very sound 
on French wines, although 
iiKe other American writers lie 
tends to overpraise hig names. 

I here nre useful small maps of 

districts, and communes of Bor- 


id there ;are many quotation a from . ,l ls 1 ™ C ‘hu 1 Arden, Chapman, Hall, Livings, fold Barton. £2 10s. d f as been prommently before the pub- appeUatbn cotmiUde wilted and 

iginal literary sources «wdl ten l‘Z^J° n 8 regarded as .n- Mortimer, Osborne, Owen, Pinter, Through its emigrant miners r nm if’,? a Problem from it, to national import /export ind con- 
ere is a voluminous bibliography. .}»"». Joined as S mpson. Turner and Waterhouse are wall has close liISs wiS the Unhi" prhwi P !es which might b e sumption totals. Even ihouJh it ivm ' 

The usefulness of this ewejerf . L jL m ^ y A he jJ lJ ®^M'hicu! tlieory all present and correct in this parade States. Between 1840 and 1914 morp ^ to . emer 8 fi solving the orlginaHy planned for rather less 
and scholarly book will not be wo- • mpondence between micro- of present-day playwrights. Each than one-third of the Corikhm/n p . rQb *? 1 ?' a,ld t0 disengage the values sophisticated Transatlantic 

fined to historians of costume; llw* beitd diffeSni^n 0 ^ 11 ’ lhcir fayes has been asked to select his favourite arc said to have left for America Tnd l ” hich P e °P ,e . a jm when they em- some entries seem rather unncces ‘ 

is material of m erest to fc ways. passage fmm one of his plays and to Dr. Todd’s discovery . He considers sary. Under 

social historian as well, and to pro- 
ducers of films and plays. It is*' 


different ways. 


anil Memoirs 


passage from one 


Raymond Oliver : The French at 

Table. Translated by Claude 
> Durrell. 335pp. The Wine and 

Food Society. - Michael Joseph. 

£3 10s. 

It is hard 1 to imagine that a book such 
as this could have originated any- 
where but in France, for nowhere 
else would one be likely to find a 
chef de cuisine with so profound an 
interest in : hnd respect for his. sub- . 
jeci-; and not muny Chefs collect in- 
cunabula. The author is . the pro- 
prietor of a famous Paris restaurant 
in the Palais Royal, and he has writ- 
ten what is in fact a series of essay's, 
some of them decorated with a' few 
;rccipes, on culinary themes ; nnd the 
■book ,l 5 inaccurately titled. There is 

■ [jxa historical sec tion on eating habits 

ftqn'i . classical times and earlier; with 
^-recipes for neolithic' broth and other 
prehistoric dishes, inserted perhaps 
with ihe 1 author's tongue in his' chebk 
rather than in the .sampling spoon. 
French cookery, he' explains, did hot 
come into its own until the begin nliig 
of the nineteenth century ; earlier, the 
.French nobility employed .foreign 

■ cooks, and Napoleon’s was Swiss. . ; 

Although M. Oliver is a Snliternais 
in origin, he claims no special know- 
of Wipe outside usejin thp: 
kitchen, mid His' views - are-someilmes; 
eccentric, particularly for. a restaura- 
teur. He suj&este that . red. wines 
should be . served at cellar tempera-' 
lilirtt tihd'.thut; young wines, whatever 
iheir quality, uflen bctiefii from.being 
CbolM before serviogi But bouilla- 
" bqisse appeyrs to be his real speci- 
afity, 1 and , he devotee a chapter pf 
more than twenty pages to its origins, 
evaluation and 1 preparation. : There 
are also Chapters on aphrodisiac 
cookery and on the. rare gastronomic, 
books In his own library. Writing 
on a subject (hat too often induces 
pomposity and nostalgia. M. Oliver 
is refreshingly down-to-earth, with a 
modesty that Escofflef also displayed. 
He has a quief humour that does uot 
always quilo.cprrie across in a slightly 
stilled translation at a work which 
must have been difficult., io; render 
into English. The. book is some- 
what irrelevantly over-illustrated. . 


a biting wind, the darkness at noon, skipping a big book than from 
the warm and brilliant morning, are memorizing a .small one ; these curt 


all to be found in the most freakish notes are for the same customers as 
order. “ Very cold . . . lighted a fire those new examination aids that give 
upstairs ", writes Dorothy Words- the facts for O levels on a set of 
worth , when the month is August, plastic cards. 

Nathaniel, . Hawthorne;, , spending .It is perhaps unfair to blame an 
some years as Liverpool* Ameri- author who may ‘have becneficour- 
ciin Consul in the country aged by her publishers to write down 
he welcomed ns ‘ Our Old for a market: but hairdressing, both 
Home ", readily captured its metcoro- in Us history .and its practice, is 
logical qualities, writing in September an erotic subject that cannot be 
of "the dull, rainy English twilight made sexless and tidied into a sylla- 
b «?Al ng « VC T the >wn ” bus as brief as this. On e might as 

While the selection ranges chrono-- well- write- a schoolbook on the cod- 
logically from Pepys to D. H. Law- pieee as try to lecture so seriously 
rence and Katherine Mansfield, not about whnt women do to their heads. 


DRINKERS’ HINTS 

Cyril Ray (Editor) ; The Complcat lnibiber, 9. 224pp. 'Collins. 30s, 

Aiming the contemporary _ profusion taurant and Miss Rosalind Erskine 
of books bent on instructing people telling the tale ;' 0 f a' kind of dorm 


notes are for the same customers as PLA ■ C 

those new examination aids that give *■ ^ 

thc facts for O levels on a set of _ 
plastic cards. IKK Brooke : Medieval Theatre Costume. 

It is perhaps unfair to blame an .. 35a * 

author who hiay"have been eficour- ‘sr. n.„ ./ .i /» ■ . , . . 

^ed by her publishers !o write dm™ ^ 7'' ,s ‘!. n ’ ,s ; 

fur a market: hin hniivlrpcumi hmli tending litk, hill the .illllioi is nut 


unskilful in fu rest id ling criticism: 
“Perhaps", she says, “we are still 
struggling against the so-culled histo- 
rical accuracy mid exactitude 
preached by Charles Kean in the 
middle of thc lust century . . ; such 

an attitude, she goes on, “ should be 
dismissed as outmoded ", It is cer- 
tainly dismissed. . 

. It is true, of course, that in thc 
theatre today historical plays are, ns 
they were in the eighteenth century, 
presented in fanciful Variations of the 
modern fashion in dress. This not 
unnaturally coincides with the mid- 
twentieth century's version of bowd- 
lerized Shakespeare wihich, in its 


altogether useful, interesting orf Hums, Kenneth. Conversations 
attractive publication which %.Hodder and Stoughton 30s 

every recommendation. j^Breasley, Lord Fisher Cecil 

. reads like one of those 

PLAY CLOTHES j 

, r njvL j ^ r ?. ni '^ c fwnc of the 

Medieval Theatre Costume. 111pp. A. and t, IHP 1 . Some, Hko the talk with 

■UTa 5 wil1 lnlercst fulurc h,s “ 

Trihltv ’ Tight, glory, marked by the sk ill 

many bits from C haucer, ad 
how to get rid of ones ^ 1 ^ ■ 

Ings about shopping in a awn - 

an admonition ihnt Brlll'an Extraordinary 

and long sweeping lirte . sboiu i^v^.Nichnel Joseph. 21s. 
striven for, • ■ a “bout cats 


iiHuijr .% W f8* ■ ■ ccuiugisi oi repute, nna ino lesson oi 

how to gel rid of one* t F; ^ } r® his book Is one that needs to be 

|ngs about shopping m a a,. ' taken to heart. Nevertheless doubt 

an iidmoiiilmn , . hfl ! -..j? „ L 0 nid 109m xlrtumllnary n>US [ be expressed whether he has 

and long sweeping lirte . ^ people haw ? S' c - *■ ,!{, sounded the call with sufficient 

striven for. ' u| |«.. ^^ .who tnH . c,,ts daarity to secure for it the attention 

If it is surprising that a spec® .3 ^ nayo a thing about j| deserves. The connexion between 


the name of the playwright and bis 

piny. 

Ecology 

Niror., Hugh. The Limits of Man. 

284pp. Constable. 35s. 

This book is a warning that the pre- 
dicted population uf ihe world can- 
not be sustained unless Lhcrc is a 
much more economical. use of fossil 
fuels. Dr. Nicol Is a : chemist and 
ecologist 6t repute, and the lesson of 
his book is one that needs to be 
taken to heart. Nevertheless doubt 
must be expressed whether he has 
sounded tho call with sufficient 


as well as research into archives, the been tha J ^ ave hitherto 

book is greatly concerned with indi- S2 ll!!J: 0 ^ alin8 . cl 'ini e ' He 


yiduals and tlieir families; In tracina 
the history of the “ Cousin Jacks ”, 
as Americans called them, and the 
big part thev played in opening up 
(he west, the writer has found a 
theme of Interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


been rejected in combating crime. He Ti S> A - <'***t*H* and 

studiously avoids personal commit- Z ,xe * D fi ffks ‘ 9, PP« Kaye and 
ment. and gives five cnnv_hn«t Ward. 15s, 


mem and gives five copy-book 
examples of how democratic discus- 
sion should be conducted. 

Wines 

^ ILl ^ Glass Lightly 
194pp. Methuen. 30s. ^ 


Apart from the international favour- 
ites, cocktails have a posl-First World 
War flavour, as exemplified by 
varieties in this concise guide with 
such names ns Mary Pickford and 
Lindbergh. Nevertheless they remain 


Medieval farming, arable and on llau^ tbliT ^ , CSSays 
pastoral, as practised by the York- mosK Sked^l nLr^h drun ^ a ^ d 
shire monastries Is closely examined mStainrlliii , u h A , World ’ he 
by : Mr. Waites in Hi, thWecond ESS? I.5S3J2!*- W . 0 ' 


continues, and if ihe spirits on which 
most are based were to become rela- 

wrffj^l ex ? e ? siv ?- The vinue * ol 

tlus little book by the head bartender 


If it is surprising Weillly Vave if v” 8 | h °ii lt i{ tlescrves - The annexion between booklet oMhe St ^"11 sraphicBl introduction' in which he End o7°r nn3° WI1 h °S! in the w «* 

turer 011 costume * mail". IS* 1, Equally rnJ 6 ^‘ u * y fossil fuels nnd the growing of food-. M s -p, admits to having won his first school Si?/ are . lbe P rof “sian of 

versily should refer 10 t^te ^ho M,Ss Man- stuffs Is never made sufficiently and other ordcrf rik^hlr,? ^^ P riz * f <> r an essay on thc evils of alco ■ u COnC,Se,IKS of lhe in ' 

« »». .be *«; «nd Nicop ho), he begins with aperiUfs arid riL" 


it must be miib muen C lenr ; nnd sometimes Dr. BNlcors 

nology is as mifpj 0 latter ffrJJflWp, 10t ^ eril , tc ^ anger at fallacies -such ns the suffl- 

hlstorical ex*cll lu *' } j rom tht fj.'! In jdiort^ftliS ■ d ? atl cieiicy of the sun’s rays for food 
dispensed w , ilh ;..: S^opskA °f commprt n "J. ! production, or the unlimited poten- 


by set iho , S 6 ,,sr ° f his n- ,T h \i 1 ? ™‘«“ “ 5 d ' sJaSK ?- t 

examples ;° c'o*"* wmT affeSonate * If ^2/-’ ^re of Hurs monecaux Castle ! which which they dic| It. " * 

covered by the dr“ w ^ ]atf « ate, If de- so surprisingly appears as a frontis- 

references so ^'^^mpossibk.^L^ 511 ^ and fo S piece may also defeat, his purpose; -jonnaifaB • 

ftverages.it should 1 kind ofmffi! 6 for instead of reminding readers that • r - riT . . rl . . 

distinguish between, J ” »! UihUv^t the depletion of the Sussex , forests ff the 

productions of j 

Richard U and ///• a J 


present 


•*, ?’ a M Wrife abm » r 50 surprisingly appears as a iromis- 
wasure and fh B Q foJil? ,n piece may also defeat. his purpose; 
PS'hilhig kind o/mkeV re ° f for irislea ^ of reminding readers that 
S ^.lighUy^D^^iS? 8 ^ the depletion of the Sussex forests 
Solvated 5 , nebol? r0U £ Jed. to a fuel crisis ip the fifteenth 
i feoSjfr' fine P oxn rn S CSQ f century, it may make them think 


nita L^^ t rici^to -W^i^ou f . Whh t ■ ^uve r, !\raj tors of t^, book are fSly and 


..Kba is meant by : ' 
does not convince 
Keats mlisf. be lar| 


Allegory 


driblf in. succeeding Ages,-:'""';'", \ ■ . ling" and !, 
; Mr. Ray h^ liiid tt\e :shori 7 story should be 


up and 
Her 
nre re- 
ch hap- 
to fol- 
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